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rges Shelle 


Hits Fraudulent ‘Reforms’ 


House Set 
Blo Vote on 
SLabor Bill 


By Willard Shelton 


The House cleared the decks 
for its showdown battle on labor- 
management legislation as the 
Rules Committee reported for 
floor action the Labor Commit- 


mle permitting any and all 
amendments. 

“It’s. going to be a Donny- 
prook,” predicted Rules Commit- 
tee Chairman Howard Smith (D- 
Va.), who is credited. with steering 
the conservative coalition driving 
toward the “toughest” possible bill. 
With the debate scheduled to 
open Aug. 11 there were these 
developments: 

@ Rep. John F. Shelley (D- 


the AFL-CIO hailed.as a “sound, 
practical, sensible” measure that 
would be “effective” in getting at 
crooks but omits “most of the puni- 
tive anti-labor provisions” of the 
Elliott bill. 

e AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany pointed out that the Shelley 
bill contained effective’ procedures 
for “dealing with the problem ex- 
posed by the McClellan commit- 
tee” but will not harm legitimate 
trade unions. “It proves what we 
have long contended: anti-racket- 
eering legislation that is not anti- 
bor can be drafted.” 

@ Republican congressional 
leaders, who are driving hard for 
the even more stringent Landrum- 
Griffin substitute, successfully pres- 
sured Pres. Eisenhower to come to 
their aid. They persuaded him to 
throw the extraordinary weight of 
the White House behind a direct 
appeal to the people, and the Pres- 
ident preempted free time on all 
radio and television networks to 
his speech. 
® The National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
sber of Commerce turned on a tre- 
mendous propaganda campaign for 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. A flood 
bf letters from businessmen in home 
listricts, inspired by the NAM and 
ofC, poured into the House Office 
Building. 
® House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
D-Tex.) threw his powerful sup- 
behind the Elliott bill and 
pledged an all-out fight to defeat 
he substitutes. He praised the 
ommittee-approved measure as an 
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tee’s Elliott bill with a wide-open | | 


Calif.) introduced a new bill, which | j 
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2,000 CHEERING sashes of Steelworkers display rank-and-file solidarity behind USWA negoti- |! 
ators, as they gather in Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Auditorium, Pittsburgh, to hear progress 
report on talks in industry-forced nationwide steel strike. 
their determination to fight industry demands for “wage freeze” and scuttling of union-won job rights. 


Report from the Picket Lines: 


Steelworkers Fight to Keep 
20 Years of Union Gains 


By Gene Zack 


Rank-and-file members of the Steelworkers angrily accuse steel management of seeking to fashion a 
yoke of “industrial slavery” by stubbornly insisting on eight major contract changes designed: to 
scuttle 20 years of union-won job rights. 

Now in the fourth week of a nationwide strike forced by industry demands for contract emascu- 
lation coupled with «a one-year “wage freeze,” scores of USWA members interviewed by the 


USWA members wave signs pledging 


‘| provisions against 


‘ike Backs 


Punitive 


Measure 


x The Shelley labor-management 


bill now pending before the 
House of. Representatives is 
“anti-racketeer, not anti-labor,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said in a nationwide radio ad- 
dress Aug. 6. 


He asked Congress to pass 


3 the bill so as to “stop corrup- 
J|tion without harming legitimate 


unions. 

As. the House moved toward de- 
cisive votes on labor-management 
legislation, Meany warned over the 


}|National Broadcasting Company 


radio network that the country was 
at a “critical moment” in the legis- 
lative history of labor. 


‘« The House Labor Committee’s 

Efiiott bill, he said, would make 
effective conduct. of ordinary 
union business “extremely diffi- 
cult,” and he branded the sub- 
stitute Landrum - Griffin _ bill 
backed by a coalition of reac- 
tionaries a “blunderbuss that 
would inflict grievous harm.” 


He said the Shelley bill contains 
“thievery and 
corruption” by a minority of union 


See Meany Text Page 5 
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steel management’s tactics with a 
bitterness unparalleled in recent 
years. 

In the great steel-producing 
valleys which scar the Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio ceuntryside . . . 
in the gently-rolling lowlands of 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Corporate profits rocketed to 


Not since late 1946 and early 


Corporate Profits Soar 


o Highest in 13 Years 


id June 1959, increasing by an almost unheard-of 75 percent 
pver the same three months a year ago. 


md wartime price controls were junked have profits soared as 


southern New Jersey and Mary- 


a 13-year high for April, May 


1947 when the excéss profits tax 


ports. The paper declared: 


mree months, compared with a 
earlier, since this newspaper 
gan compiling records for sev- 
fal hundred companies, quarter by 
er. In addition, other statis- 
ts indicate it is the largest gain 
any quarter since late 1946 and 
mtly 1947...” — 

The largest percentage in- 
freases im profits prior to the 


ao 


ligh, the Wall Street Journal re-? 


“This is the largest gain for any ‘ 


record-shattering second quar- 
ter, the Journal said, took place 
earlier this year in the first quar- 
ter when profits soared 53 per- 
cent abbve the same perind for 
1958, 

The six-month picture is a year 
of unprecedented profits with an 
anticipated sharp increase in divi- 
dends, Dividends moved up sharp- 
ly from the first to the second quar- 


AFL-CIO News lashed out against® 


land where the nation’s newest 
steel mills are located . . . they 
explained what the work rule 
changes would medn to them, 
and spoke passionately of their 
determination to defend “our 
rights and our personal dignity.” 


They talked between six-hour- 
long tours of picket duty outside 
the gates of silent plants. In the 
background, idle chithneys stood 
gaunt against the hoe summer sky. 
Mill windows, which usually glow 
fiery red, stared ‘blankly out on 
deserted parking lots and on mile 
after mile of empty railroad gon- 
dolas on unused sidings where 
weeds already have begun to spring 
up. between the tracks, 


Reject ‘Phony Issue’ 


The workers were highly critical 
of profit-swollen corporations for 
rejecting union wage demands by 
fanning the fires of a “phony in- 
flation issue,” while deliberately 
banking steel mill fires as part of 
a “periodic readjustment” of un- 
balanced steél inventories. 

The hard core of their resent- 
ment, however, centered around 
the work rules proposals and in- 


featherbedding.” They saw in man- 
agement’s campaign a determined 
effort to wring “more and more 
production out of less and _ less 
workers.” 

‘“Featherbedding?” asked one 
steel worker indignantly. “There 


leaders “even stronger” than those 
in the Elliott and Landrum-Griffin 
bills and is also stronger in com- 
pelling corrupt or law-evading man- 
agement to report anti-union ex- 
penditures. 

Because of these facts and be- 
cause it is free of provisions to 
“punish honest and decent unions,” 
he declared, “we support it fully 
and we hope that the House will 
adopt it.” ‘ 

Repudiates Mitchell 

Two hours before Meany went 
on the air, Pres. Eisenhower, in a 
preempted-time radio and TV 
speech in effect dumped his own 
Administration bill backed by La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell and 
gave all-out endorsement to the 
Landrum-Griffin measure. 

Qn radio and television at the 
urgent request of right-wing Repub- 
lican congressional leaders, Eisen- 
hower charged that neither the Sen- 
ate version of. labor-management 
legislation nor the’ Elliott bill was 
adequate. 

Concentrating on extremist de- 
scriptions of picketing and boycott 


: (Continued on Page 3) 


slum clearance and urban renew 


inal housing measure. 
Ike, in his veto message, said 


newal sum as 
“excessive.” 
in a revised 
bill, though sli 


“extravagant” 


tly reduced. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


dustry’s charges of _“wholesale 


needed and attacked the urban re-® 
and 
‘Both items still stand 
i, subcommittee 
1 


The subcommittee decided, 5-4, 
against trying to override the veto 
and wrote the.revised bill instead. 
The new bill, to be acted on shortly 
by the parent Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, totals $1.05. bil- 
lion; this is $325 million under the 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Senate Group Drafts 
Revised Housing Bill 


Congress is moving swiftly toward a new housing bill containing 


al provisions following seven days 


of Senate committee hearings on the President’ s veto of the orig- 


no. new public housing units were 


vetoed bill and exceeds Ike’s pro- © 
posal by $240 million. 
Stepped-up Pace 

The speedy action reflected a 
stepped-up pace as the first session 
of the 86th Congress pointed for 
adjournment by Labor Day or mid- 
September. 

- The Democratic majority is 
seeking to close out the ses- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from. Page 1) 
ter and another rise is anticipated 
for the third quarter. 
Productivity Gains 

The Journal said the heavy gain 
in profits reflected recovery from 
the recession and stepped up buy- 
ing of steel and other items in 
anticipation of the steel strike. But 
the paper took note also of the 
sharp increase in productivity due 
to automation and technological 
change. 

A profit factor of “permanent 
value,” it said, was the fact that 


_corporations “had their first op- 


portunity to fully test most of the 
new facilities which were installed 
in the past few years... .. Such new 
facilities, of course, are almost in- 
variably more efficient and profit- 
able than older ones.” 

An analysis of the earnings 
reports of 428 companies re- 
vealed second-quarter profits of 
$2,653,863,000, an increase of 
75.6 percent over comparable 
figures for the second quarter a 
year ago. 

Besides the profits spurt in the 
first quarter of the year, other large 
increases, for purposes of compari- 
son, were recorded in the third 
quarter of 1950 when the increase 
over 1949 was 53 percent; and in 
the third quarter of 1955, when 
profits jumped 35 percent over 
1954. 

Only one of the 25 major indus- 
try groups in the Journal’s report | t 


suffered a decline from the second 
quarter of 1958 aircraft manufac- 
turers. The Journal explained as 
follows: 

The aircraft makers “are in a 
transition period from manned air- 
craft to missiles, and that involves 
heavy research expenditures and 
reduced sales—a condition likely 
to last for many more months.” 

Textiles, deep in recession in 
1958, made an amazing recovery 
in the second quarter of 1959, 
with profits increasing 523.2 per 
cent, 

But the two biggest contributors 
to the overall 75.6 percent gain, 
said the Journal, were auto and 
steel. The steel. firms increased 
their profits over the preceding year 
by 163.4 percent. “Auto - firms 
showed a 300.1 percent increase in 
profits, with all five big producers 
solidly in the black. 

Major Gains 

These were some of the major 
industry groups reporting sizable 
gains also: 

Building materials, 73.4 percent; 
chemicals, 74.7; electrical equip- 
ment, 31.3; farm equipment, 80.5; 
mining and metals, 123.2; railway 
equipment, 102.6; rubber, 64.5; 
tools and machinery, 93.7; rail- 
roads, 148.9. 

The smallest gain over a year 
ago was that of food product com- 
panies with earnings only .3 per- 
mg higher than in the 1958 quar- 


189 Areas Still Report 
High Unemployment 


Despite record-shattering profits and new all-time highs in indus- 
trial production there were 46 major job areas around the country 
in July where 6 percent or more of the labor force was unemployed. 

The Labor Dept.’s bi-monthly survey of labor market trends re- 


ports, in addition, 143 smaller areas with ‘ 
im-' 


The report reflects some 
provement since the May 1959 re- 
port when there were 60 major 
areas with substantial unemploy- 


’ ment and 172 smaller areas in the 


same category. 

However, in July 1957, before 
the 1957-58 recession took hold, 
there were only 24 major areas 
with 6 percent or more jobless 
and fewer than 100 smaller areas 

» im the same classification. 

Of the 46 areas with 6 percent 
or more unemployed last month, 
33 were in the 6 to 9 percent classi- 
fication, 6 in the 9 to 12 percent 
grouping and 7 with unemploy- 
ment of over 12 percent. 

The Labor Dept. report said that 
area job totals were above year- 
ago levels in nearly 90 percent of 
the 149 major labor market areas. 
It said that in almost half the areas 


“substantial” surpluses. 


employment passed the mark set 
two years ago before the recession. 


Between May and July, 34 
major areas were shifted to new 
classifications indicating a more 
favorable labor market situation 
in terms of joblessness. 


Fourteen areas with 6 percent or 
more unemployment shifted to a 3 
to 6 percent classification.® These 
included Baltimore, Toledo, Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Trenton, N. J., and 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Seven areas shifted from 9 to 12 
percent jobless to 6 to 9 percent 
unemployment. These included 
Buffalo and Providence. Two areas 
—Detroit and Huntington, W. Va.- 
Ashland, Ky.—shifted from over 
12 percent to the 9 to 12. percent 


category. . 


(Latin Labor 
For 3 Months 


Front Royal, Va.—Sixteen Latin- 
American trade unionists will par- 
ticipate in “a new experiment in 
international relations” at the Com- 
munications Workers training in- 
stitute. here, beginning Aug. 14. 

The “experiment” -——a 90-day 
leadership training program to be 
conducted in both English and 
Spanish—is sponsored by the Post- 
al, Telegraph & Telephone Intl. 
and by five of its affiliates, the 
Letter Carriers, Post Office Clerks, 
Postal Transport Association, Mail 
Handlets and Communications 
Workers. 

PTTI,. which is associated with 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, has arranged for the 
participants from 11 nations to fol- 


}; | low up their training in the United 
=| States by setting up educational 
:; | programs in their own countries for 


Corpora te Pro fits Soar 


union Stewards and local union 
officers. 

PTTI Gen. Sec. Fritz Gmur 
is scheduled to arrive from Bern, 
Switzerland, to help get the pro- 
gram launched. The opening day 
ceremony will include welcom- 
ing addresses from Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell and AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler. 

The participants, who come from 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Costa Rica; Honduras, Gautemala 
and Puerto Rico, will combine their 
classroom work with a two-week 
tour of the United States to study 
the trade union movement.of the 
United States. 

PTTI Inter-American Rep. Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, Jr., will head the 
overall program. The CWA has 
made available the resources of its 
education department. Classes at 
the institute will be directed by 
Prof. James Carper, formerly asso- 
ciated with the aout gad of Min- 
nesota. 


Meany to Get 
Ist VEW Gold 
Medal Award 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has been selected by the national 
administrative council of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars to be the 
nation’s first recipient of the VFW 
Gold Americanism Award. 

In announcing the award, VFW 
Comdr.-in-Chief John W. Mahan 
said the honor will be conferred 
annually on “that individual Amer- 
ican citizen who, through his acts, 
distinguishes himself in the cause 
of American ideals.” 

Meany will receive the Ameri- 
canism award and deliver the prin- 
cipal address at the VFW’s 60th 
national convention banquet Aug. 
31 in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Among the 1,200 people ex- 
pected to attend, the VFW says, 
will be Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon, Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Jehnson (D-Tex.), Cali- 
fornia’s Gov. Edmund C. (Pat) 
Brown (D), afid Navy Sec. Wil- 
liam B. Franke. 


2 Appointed for 
India Trade Fair 


Two AFL-CIO representatives 
will take part in the United States 
Trade Fair opening Sept. 1 in 
Madras, India. 

Speaking for American labor 

will be Pres. John E. Cullerton of 
Chicago Local 593, Hotel-Motel 
Service Workers, Drug Store, 
Sports Events and Industrial Cater- 
ing Employes, and Intl. Rep. 
Harry Pollak of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 
. They were nominated by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany at the 
request of Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell. 


Congress Leaders Critical: * 


Ike Urged to Move 
On Steel Deadlock 


* Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) hie proposed that Congress 
formally urge Pres. Eisenhower to appoint an impartial fact-finding . 
board and use the “prestige and influence” of the White House 
to end the industry-forced nationwide steel strike. : 

Symington introduced his resolution as the political arena echoes 


to growing protests at the Presi-® 
dent’s failure to act in the dispute, 
coupled with criticism of the in- 
dustry’s demands for a one-year 
“wage freeze” in the face of record- 
smashing profits. 

The Symington resolution would 
state that it is the sense of Congress 
that the strike, if™prolonged, will 
affect national security, and it would 
stress the “overriding public inter- 
est” in a prompt settlement. It 
would call on the President to: 

@ Invite responsible principals 
of the Steelworkers and the basic 
steel industry to meet with him and 
“impress upon them their primary 
responsibility to the nation” to 
reach a “reasonable agreement” 
speedily. 

@ Set an early date for taking 
further action if no settlement has 
been reached. 


finding board, if the deadline ex- 
pires, to issue a public report and 
make recommendations on settle- 
ment terms. 

Here, in capsule form, are other 

political comments: 

vee Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) accused steel management 
of “hypocrisy” and declared that 
“their record profits indicate that 
the scare talk about inflation has 
been _merely for public consump- 
tion.” 

He said the financial state- 
ments prove that “either the 
prices of steel could be reduced 
.« « « or else the income of the 
steel workers could be improved.” 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
chairman of a Senate Anti-Monop- 
oly subcommittee, charged steel 
firms with boosting prices to small 
buyers as much as $50 a ton in the 
last two months and declared the 
increases “repudiate” industry 
claims it is holding the line on in- 
flation by refusing wage hikes. He 
estimated worker productivity is 
adding $100 million annually to 
already swollen steel profits. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (D-Tex.), who 
has repeatedly urged Eisenhower 
to use “statesmanship” to end the 
dispute, called. the industry- 
forced strike a “very serious sit- 
uation” and said “some way must 
be found of assuring genuine cok 
lective bargaining.” 

Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D- 


@ Appoint an impartial fact-| 


Wyo.) said the strike shows the 


need for his bill which would re. Te- 
quire advance notice of proposed 
price increases in major industries 
in which production is dominated 
by a few companies. 
Appeals to Ike 

Gov. Michael V. DiSalle (D-0) 
appealed to Eisenhower to make 
“all possible use of the facilities at 
your disposal” to end the strike, 
but ruled out direct negotiations 
at the White House on the grounds 
they would set a bad precedent. 

Averell Harriman, former Dem. 
ocratic governor of New York, said 
the President had been “wishy- 
washy” and “pious” about the steel 
strike when he should have called 
in USWA and industry representa- 
tives and “knocked their heads to- 
gether.” 


Rep. Leroy Anderson (D-Mont,) 


charged that the big steel firms | 


“have forced unions to strike in 
order that workers may enjoy even 
a small share of the prosperity” 
they help produce. 

Rep. Charles A. Vanik (D-O.) 
charged the industry is “benefit- 
ing” from the walkout “while 
thousands of wage are suffer- 
ing.” 

Rep. Robert W. Levering (D-O.) 
called on Eisenhower to take the 
initiative in trying to settle the 
strike by appointing an “impartial 
tribunal” to replace Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, who recently 
constituted himself a one-man fact- 
finder for the Administration. 

Fact-Finding Urged 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) 
said there is a “growing recogni- 
tion” of the need for impartial fact- 
finding on prices, wages, profits 
and other factors involved “so that 
the weight of an informed. public 
opinion can be brought to bear.” 

Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R- 
Pa.), chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee, on the other hand coupled a 
defense of steel management with 
a personal attack on USWA Pres. 
David J. McDonald. He accused 
McDonald of being “short-sighted 
and irresponsible,” and contended 
“unreasonable” USWA demands 
for “unwarranted wage increases 
and ‘make-work’ schemes” would 
lead to “the permanent closing of 
some of our largest steel mills.” 


Union Label Plan Won 
By Handbag Workers 


New York—One hundred and twenty-four manufacturers of 
ladies’ handbags have agreed to a joint union-management promo 
tion program, tied to the use of the union label. 

The three-year contract negotiated by Pocketbook Workers Local 
1 of the Leather Goods, Plastic & Novelty Workers also provides 


extra holidays and pension im- 
provements for the 11,500 work- 
ers. The local’s manager, Philip 
Lubliner, estimated the value of the 
contract gains at 27.5 cents-an- 
hour. 

Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, all employers are to purchase 
and use the union label within the 
next two-and-one-half years. 

All proceeds from the sale of 
the label will go into a fund for 
the promotion of the industry’s 
products. The fund will be joint- 
ly administered by the union and 
the employer association. . 

Wage gains include $5 a week 
for salaried workers over the con- 
tract period, a 25 percent increase 


pay increases, shorter hours, two® 


hike in the minimum rates. The 
workweek is reduced from 40 
37.5 hours. 

Restricts Contracting 

A unique feature in the contract 
prohibits an employer from com 
tracting for or purchasing goods 
from any outside source, including 
foreign imports, until his own ent- 
ployes are working’on an overtime 
schedule. 

Lubliner described the unioa 
label and joint promotion provision 
as a Significant advance and pre 
dicted that “it will give an impor- 
tant boost to the local industry at 
the same time that it will help 
create thousands of new jobs for 


in piecework rates and a $5 a week 


local working people,” 
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Page Three 


Sieclwerkars Pledge Defense of of Gains | 


Work Rule 


_ (Continued ‘from Page 1) 
are no feather beds in a steel 


' mill—unless they’re up in the 
front office.” 


At plant after plant, USWA 
members patiently explained that 
“there are less of us turning out 
more steel tonnage,” and pointed 
to thousands of fellow steel work- 
ers who lost their jobs during the 
1957-58 recession and who have 
never returned to work. 

Profits Up, Jobs Down 

The idled workers insisted—and 
the record-breaking financial re- 
ports of the 12 giant companies 
bear them out—that the industry 
emerged unscarred from the reces- 
sion, and, thanks to increased 
productivity, has recorded profits 
in the first half of this year un- 
matched in steel history. 

By contrast, they pointed to a 
constant upsurge in the number of 
supervisory personnel in the plants. 
In one mill, USWA members told 
of eight welders in one depart- 
ment having to report to a total 
of seven supervisors—each of 
whom receives incentive pay for 
prodding the men into greater out 
put. 

On a finishing floor in an- 
other plant, which 20 years ago 
employed 120 men under one 
foreman and a “straw boss,” 
there are now only 66 workers 
with 15 vi 
duction is up 100 percent. 

Here is a summary of the point- 
by-point condemnation by steel 
workers of the eight contract 


changes management is demanding 


in the name of “efficiency and 
economy:” 

—The companies want to elim- 

inate “past practices” which it 
says stand in the way of increased 
productivity. The unionists insist 
this would bring “stop-watch pi- 
rates” into the mills to set up 
speed-up practices and inhuman 
standards. 

With the “past practices” clause 
removed from the contract, man- 
agement could eliminate the 32 
skill classifications and, as one 
striker put it, “hire us to work in- 
stead of for a particular skill.” Un- 
der that arrangement, he added, 
“you could be a crane man one 
hour and a sweeper the next—and 
do both jobs at Jaborer’s wages.” 

The companies would be free to 
knock out brief relief periods, re- 
duce crew sizes and ignore sen- 
jority—all in the interests of “ef- 
ficiency and economy”—anather 
USWA member pointed out. 


o—— industry wants the right 
to punish workers for all 
work stoppages, despite the fact 
that the contract already spells out 
to wildcat 
strikes and slowdowns. 
Management, said one striker, 
“wants an ax over our heads” so 
that any worker who was disliked 


Hyde Park Clothes 
Signs First Contract 


Montreal, Que.—After 30 years 
of persistent effort, the Clothing 
Workers have completed organiza- 
tion of Hyde Park Clothes, Ltd., 
one of Canada’s largest clothing 
Manufacturers, and have negotiated 
a union contract. 

The union’s new Local 166 Te- 
Ceived its charter at a meeting at 
which the contract, containing im- 
Proved wage rates, was ratified. 
The union was on strike for six 
months last year because of a lock- 


Out that started when some workers | 


were fired during an organizing 
drive. They were fired, ostensibly, 


"for not reporting for work despite 
& blizzard that snowed in the city. 


Angry Pickets Reject 


Changes 


by a supervisor could be “blamed 
for any work interference even if 
he wasn’t involved.” With that 
regulation in force, said another, 
a company agent “could start some- 
thing just to get you fired.” 

—The companies want “uni- 

lateral rights” over incentives 
and work standards, despite the 
fact that the USWA now has only 
the right to protest such company 
rules through grievance proce- 
dure. 

“They want to pit one of us 
against another,” a striker ex- 
plained. “It would be a real 

-dog’ setup.” 

Another said elimination of un- 
ion grievance rights over_ these 
standards would mean that incen- 
tives could be reduced while 
“they're speeding up operations and 
if you kicked, you’d:be fired.” 

—Of the industry demand for 

the éxclusive right to change 
work schedules, one striker said: 

“At present, they have to post 
work schedules. If that’s changed, 
we'll go back to the ‘shape up’ 
where foremen will pick out the 
men they want to work on each 
shift and send the others home. 
We'll be right back to the ‘favor- 
itism’ system that we used to have 
in 1936. The foreman’s ‘pets’ 
would work—the rest of us would 


‘be out of luck.” 


mesg a urn is demanding 

the right to schedule vaca- 
tions and redetermine vacation 
qualifications. 

USWA. members explained 
the companies would be in a 
position to “tie a few more 
strings” to vacations. “If your 
department didn’t make its 
quota,” one of them said, “you 
might lose a couple of days 
vacation.” 

They also objected to the vaca- 
tion scheduling proposal on the 
grounds that, instead of getting a 
two week vacation at one time, the 
company might give a worker two 
days at a time, spread out through 
the year. 

—The union members charged 

that the industry demand for 
elimination of “overlapping” Sup- 
plementary Benefits, insurance and 
pensions, could mean the com- 
panies plan to eliminate these 
rights or “tamper” with them. In- 
dustry spokesmen have never spell- 
ed out what they considered the 
areas of conflicts between these 
various payments. 

“Maybe what they mean tis 
that if a guy over 65 is laid 
off,” said one striker, “he'll have 
to be retired instead of collecting 
SUB and hoping that he'll come 
back to work.” 

—Company demands to “sim- 

plify” the establishment of 
seniority units, a striker said, would 
mean that “our seniority has gone 
down the drain” because “the boss 
wants to hire his relatives or bring 
in a stooge who'll work for lower 
wages.” 
Tate final point—a demand 

for “simplifying and clarify- 
ing” contract language—would, 
said several unionists, probably 
mean “elimination”. of all other 
union-won job benefits not specifi- 
cally covered by the other seven 
proposals. 

One greying steel worker, veter- 
an of the USWA’s campaign to or- 
ganize the steel mills two decades 
ago, summed up the industry pro- 
posals this way: 

“What they want to do is go 
back to 1936, before we had a 
union to keep us from being 
pushed around by the bosses.” 
To which his fellow pickets re- 


“We'll never go back on theese 
terms,” ' 


aa 


workers’ picket line at Homestead, 


of 85 percent of nation’s steel capacity enters fourth week. At 


issue are management demands 
impose a one-year “wage freeze.” 


massacre of strikers in 1892 and bitter broken strike in 1919. 


Steel Talks Resumed, 
Still on Dead Center 


New York—Representatives of the Steelworkers and steel man- 
agement resumed daily face-to-face meetings here as the industry- 
forced nationwide steel strike entered its fourth week with no sign 


of settlement in sight. 


The sessions between union negotiators headed by USWA Pres. 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD Ellen Smalley spells her ather on a Steel- 


Pa., as industry-forced shutdown 


to emasculate the USWA and 
Homestead was scene of bloody 


David J. McDonald and a four-® 


man industry team led by U.S. 
Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper were 
arranged by Dir. Joseph F. Finne- 
gan of the U.S. Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Finnegan was frankly gloomy 
about the prospects for an early 
settlement. Steel industry pub- 
lications, usually considered un- 
official spokesmen for _ steel 
management, have repeatedly 
forecast a 10 to 12-week strike. 

The sessions between union and 
Management came on the heels of 
a complaint by Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell—Pres. Eisenhower's 
one-man “fact finder” in the steel 
dispute—that neither side had 
made a “serious, conscientious ef- 
fort” to reach agreement. 


Pay Freeze 

The strike began July 15 when 
the basic steel industry insisted on 
a one-year “wage freeze” on the 
grounds that pay hikes for 500,000 
USWA members would be “infla- 
tionary.” Since then, the com- 
panies have reported combined 
net profits for the first half of 1959 
totaling $694.2 million—an_ all- 
time industry record. 

Coupled with the “wage freeze” 
was an industry demand for con- 
tract changes’ that would weaken 
or destroy union-won gains affect- 
ing seniority, incentives, work 
schedules; vacations, insurance, 
pensions and Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits. 

As the daily meetings with 
Finnegan resumed, McDonald 
bluntly accused U.S. Steel's 
Board Chairman Roger Blough 
and Bethlehem Steel’s Chair- 
man Arthur B. Homer of at- 
tempting to “blackmail” the gov- 
ernment into keeping out of the 
steel dispute. 

McDonald referred to statements 


by the two industry leaders that 
their firms might be forced to raise 
the general lével of steel prices if 
the government intervened in the 
current shutdown. 
The industry position, said the 
USWA president, “shows little con- 
cern about how disastrous a shut- 
down may be, how much fuel for 
later inflation is created, or how 
much the nation suffers.” 
Earlier, McDonald had sent to 
Mitchell a detailed study of U.S. 
Steel’s record-shattering profit re- 
port for the first half of 1959, con- 
tending the data should be made a 
part of. the secretary’s “fact-find- 
ing” mission for the Administra- 
tion. 
The report, he said, showed that 
the $255 million in after-tax profits 
earned by the industry leader was 
$23.5 million higher than the com- 
pany’s previous six-month record. 
McDonald said the corpora- 
tion’s profits last year amounted 
to $2,625 per employe; that in 
the record profit year of 1957 
they averaged $3,045 per em- 
ploye; and that on the basis of 
the six-month report, profits 
currently are running at an an- 
nual rate of $4,345 per employe. 
He added that these figures serve 
to prove that the industry is guilty 
of a “hoax” in claiming that em- 
ployes are not entitled to wage in- 
creases until they “generate eco- 
nomic progress” for the companies. 


N. Y. Unions Sponsor 
Central Park Concert: 


New York—A free concert on 
the Mall in Central Park will be 
sponsored by the New York City 
AFL-CIO on Aug. 22 as part of a 
program “to encourage and stimu- 
late cultural activities by AFL-CIO 


INMU Wins 


‘Seniority in 


\Lake Pact 


Detroit—Major. gains in _va- 
cations, pensions, health and 
welfare benefits and job security - 
have been negotiated by the 
Maritime Union in a new con- 
tract with eight Great Lakes dry 
cargo and tanker companies. 


The one-year agreement, retro- 
active to June 15, provides: 


@ An increase in paid vacations 
to 24 days a year. It was formerly 
14 days. 

*@ Establishment of a Lakes-wide 
seniority system providing “rotary 
hiring” through the NMU hiring 
hall. 

@ Top retirement benefits at age 
65 afier 20 years of service raised 
from the former.$65 a month to 
$100, in addition to social security 
benefits. 

» @ Cash payments to Lakes sea- 
men while in the hospital increased 
to $30 for single men and $40 for 
married seamen for the first, 20 
weeks of hospitalization and $25 
single, $35-married, for the remain- 
ing weeks up to one year. Pre- 
viously. the rate was a flat $21 for 
13 weeks and $15 for the remain- 
der of the year. 

@ A new provision for benefits 
to seamen who are hospitalized 
more than one year, with benefits 
ranging from $70 to $100 a month 
based on length of service on Great 
Lakes ships. 

@ New family benefits covering 
hospitalization benefits for depend- 
ents and a $200 maternity benefit. 


Covered by contracts are crew 
members of ships operated by the . 
Nicholson Transit Co., Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Cleveland Tankers, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, National Mari- 
time Service and the Lakes divisions 
of Gulf Oil, Texas Co., and Sin- 
clair Refining Co. 

NMU Sec.-Treas, Steve Feder- 
off termed the new gains “a ma- 


jor breakthrough for Great Lakes 
seamen.” 


The contracts with the eight com- 
panies also provide ‘for standard- 
ization of basic provisions in all of 
the agreements. The companies met 
with the union in joint bargaining 
sessions for the first time. 


Shoe Workers 
Vote Changes. 


In Constitution 


Nine constitutional amendments 
aimed at strengthening the interna- 
tional union have been overwhelm- 
ingly approved by members of the 
Shoe Workers in a referendum vote. 
The amendments were proposed by 
locals and approved for referendum 
by the recent convention. 


Most significant of the endorse- 
ments by the 14,000 rank-and-file 
voters was a 10-cent increase. in 
the per capita to establish a strike 
fund. A companion amendment set 
up regulations for administration of 
the fund. 

Other amendments chaaaed the 
nomination date for candidates for 
general offices; set the dates of 
meetings by election inspectors; re- 
vised the constitutional section on 
local bylaws and amendments; pro- 
vided for future nominations of 
national directors; covered affilia- 
tions of locals with district councils; 
outlined jurisdiction and affiliation 
with joint or district councils, and 
set the convention voting strength 


members” in the city. 


of appointed paid officials. 
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Labor Urges Shelley Bill as Strong, Fair 


FIRST BENEFICIARY of pension plan negotiated by Building Service Employes in 
New York, Joseph Andaloro (second from right), receives his check from David Sullivan (right), 


president of the 37,000-member local. 


became effective July 1. 


From left are Hamilton G. Ford, employer representative, 
and N.Y. State Industrial Commissioner Martin P. Catherwood. The on a dere aero pee plan 


= 


House Clears Decks for Showdown 
On Labor-Management Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


effective way to drive racketeers and 
corruptionists out of union-manage- 
ment relations. 

@ The Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association appealed to all 
“friends of labor” to vote against 
the Landrum-Griffin substitute as 
“basically anti-labor’ and deliber- 
ately regulatory of internal union 
affairs not related to wrong prac- 
tices. The RLEA said the Elliott 
bill while “not so objectionable” as 
the Landrum-Griffin measure, also 
would impose “unneeded and unde- 
served restrictions on the clean, 
democratic labor movement.” 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D-Tex.), commenting 
on Pres. Eisenhower's radio-TV 
speech, said: 

. “There are very few people who 
do not want an effective anti-rack- 
eteering bill. The real difficulty is 
that honorable men disagree on 
what constitutes a bill that is both 
effective and fair.” 

The Texas senator said, flatly, 
that this was a problem that “must 
be left to the collective judgment of 
Congress.” 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
Senate sponsor of the original labor- 
management bill that was saddled 
with anti-labor amendments by 
right-wing senators, denounced the 
Landrum-Griffin measure as a bill 
that would actually “strengthen the 
grip of racketeers” and “bog down 
small unions in red tape” while 
weakening “labor’s legitimate rights 

at the bargaining table.” 

‘Its adoption, he warned, might 
endanger final passage of any bill 
because it is a “punitive measure 
restricting the rights of all union 
members.” 

A curious element of delay oc- 
curred in Rules Committee action 
on the Elliott bill. 

The committee under pronpt 
procedures could have handled the 
bill in time to get it to the House 
floor by Aug. 4, but instead the 
committee did not begin hearings 
until that date and the bill was not 
voted out until Aug. 5. 


The slowdown came amid re- 
ports that House GOP Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) was 
having trouble in lining up his 
maximum potential vote for the 
Landrum-Griffin substitute. 


The effect was to give the Re- 
publican leaders another week to 
pressure Eisenhower to get him on 
the air in support of the Landrum- 
_ Griffin bill, which he had previ- 
ously praised, and give the busi- 
ness lobbyists an extra weekend to 


turn on the heat for letters and 
telegrams to Congress. 
Complicated Procedures 

Under procedures ruling the 
House, the Landrum - Griffin or 
Shelley substitute or both, will 
probably go to a vote before the 
Elliott bill. 

If they are beaten, the committee 
bill will be open to individual 
amendments to each section. 

Major provisions of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin or Shelley bills, or 
both, may be offered for second 
votes. 

Shelley introduced his substitute 
for the Elliott bill with a statement 
that it would do exactly what Con- 
gress “set out to do” before busi- 
ness interests and conservative pol- 
iticians decided on a “get-labor” 
operation. 

It would impose “real tough fi- 
nancial accountability legislation” 
for both management and unions, 
he said. It would “get the crooks 
who have infiltrated the labor- 
management field” and at the same 
time “will preserve honest, decent 
unions which have done so much 
ta build the prosperity of our coun- 
try and the living standards of our 
people.” 

Hits ‘NAM Bil? 

The committee-reported Elliott 
bill, Shelley said, would hurt “le- 
gitimate unions,” and the “NAM 
bill,” as he labeled the Landrum- 
Griffin measure, “is patently puni- 
tive and won't do anything but 
penalize legitimate unions.” 

An AFL-CIO analysis of the 
Shelley bill commented that it 
would be “effective” as a meas- 
ure “to get at the crooks and 
racketeers” in the labor-manage- 
ment field. 

The Shelley bill provisions on 
strict financial reports from unions, 
democratic election procedures and 
tight trusteeship safeguards are 
substantially similar to those of the 
Elliott bill except for eliminating 
“states’ rights”) provisions that 
would effectively weaken the im- 
pact of federal law. 

It also sets up standards of 


fiduciary responsibility for union 


officials making them accountable 
for union funds or property “em- 
bezzled or stolen” for personal en- 
richment and for income received 
on transactions that might involve 
a conflict of interest. 

It provides criminal penalties for 
“shakedown” picketing in which the 
object is to get a bribe for a rack- 
eteer misusing the labor move- 
ment rather than benefits for 
workers, Such picketing is also 


made an unfair labor practice. 

On the other hand, it knocks 
out some of the provisions of 
the Elliott bill and the Senate- 
approved bill that impose re- 
strictions on organizational pick- 
eting. It eliminates anti-boycott 
restrictions that. would prevent 
union members from aiding other 
unions forced into strikes. 

It drops the Elliott bill provision 
that would force unions to turn 
over their membership lists to so- 
called “bona fide” candidates for 
union office, who might be: labor 
spies, Communists, racketeers or 
commercial operators the unions 
had been forced by other provisions 
of the Elliott bill to accept as 
members. 

Curbs Management Abuses 

The AFL-CIO analysis pointed 
out that the Shelley bill, in addi- 
tion, would require financial re- 
ports from employers and labor 
relations consultants “substantially 
more effective in deterring em- 
ployer-financed drives to interfere 
with collective bargaining” than 
provisions of either the Elliott or 
Senate bills. 

The Shelley bill also eliminates 
exceptions and exemptions that 
make employer-reporting sections 
of all other pending bills what the 


analysis called “a mere sham.” 


ike Dumps Own Bill 
For Harsher Measure 


>. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
abuses, the President in effect re- 
pudiated the Mitchell bill by barely 
mentioning it, and hailed the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill as “a good start 


:|toward a real labor reform law.” 


Meany told the people that be- 


i| hind the front of pretending to at- 


tack corruption, there were “forces 
at work whose real purpose is to 
hamper-and, if possible, destroy the 
effectiveness of legitimate trade un- 


:| ions.” 


“They want to tie up legiti- 
mate activities with legal knots,” 
he said, because “they consider 
the exposure of corrupt leader- 
ship in a small minority of 
unions as too good an opporte- 
nity to be missed.” 

“We in the AFL-CIO recognize 
that the worst enemies of labor are 
those few crooked union officials 
who have betrayed their trust and 
sold out their members and made 
alliances with the underworld,” he 
declared. 

It is the “excesses they have 
committed and gotten away with” 
that generated the “pressure for 
legislation that would victimize all | 
unions,” he said. 


Cites Opposition to Crooks 

The AFL-CIO president ran the 
history of the’ AFL-CIO’s five-year 
record, at its own initiative, of at- 
tacking corruption by expelling un- 
ions, suspending officials, demand- 
ing reforms and finally of asking 
the government for help. 

He asked: 

“Where else in American life 
is there a parallel” to this ex- 
ample of a privately operated or- 
ganization saying to the govern- 
ment, “We will assist in writ- 
ing legislation to regulate and 
govern certain of our actions”? 


The AFL-CIO in 1958 “made 
one reservation,” he pointed out— 
that it “would not support any leg- 
islation, under the guise of reform, 
that would restrict and punish hon- 
est trade unions.” 

Meany declared “that reserva- 
tion still stands.” 

Analyzing the various pending 
bills by. these. standards, he said 
that the AFL-CIO is “100 percent 
in favor’ of the Elliott bill’s pro- 
visions that “safeguard the funds of 
union members, protect members 
against abuses and provide crimi- 
nal penalties for a variety of un- 
tolerable racketeering practices.” 

The federation is “100 percent in 


~ aT 
favor” of parallel provisions in th 


Landrum-Griffin bill, he said. 


Endless Litigation Danger 

But the Elliott bill reported. by 
the Labor Committee, he | said 
would “place the officers of 65 ,000 
local unions in jeopardy of a fed. 
eral criminal statute for discharg. 
ing their duties.” It would “pro. 
hibit honorable organizational prag. 
tices and procedures upon which 
labor has built its -structure.” | 
would “expose unions to the dap. 
gers of endless litigation.” 

The Landrum-Griffin measurg 
would go “a lot further in penaliz. 
ing legitimate practices of legit. 
mate unions.” It would threateg 
union officers with two years jg 
jail for running an orderly meet. 
ing, burden unions with red tape, 
force union members to. handle 
“struck” goods, prohibit advertise. 
ment of sweatshop operations by 
employers. 


The Shelley bill, he said, goes 
even further “against thievery 
and racketeering” than the other 
two bills, and “unlike them, 
would require full reporting 
from business firms of expendi- 
tures for union-busting activities 
and the hiring of labor spies.” 

But it is not complicated by 
other provisions that would “re- 
strict, harass or punish the legiti- 
mate activities of honest and 
decent unions” and “for those 
reasons we support it.” 


Eisenhower’s dumping of the 
Mitchell Administration bill was 
inescapable and . was particularly 
pointed in the President’s demands 
for the Landrum-Griffin measure’s 
so-called “bill of rights.” 

In testimony before the House 
Labor Committee on March 4, 
Mitchell assailed provisions of a 
bill by Rep. Graham Barden (D- 
N.C.) that in a “rights” section 
prescribed criminal penalities for 
violations by union officials. Give 
members free, honest elections, he 
said, and “that goes far enough.” 

In a press conference in Miami 
Beach in May, Mitchell said the 
“bill of rights” in the Senate bill 
was “unnecessary,” 
preferred legislation without it. 

Eisenhower in press conferences 
twice praised the Landrum-Griffin 
bill’s “rights” section. In his radio 
speech Aug. 6, he said any reform 
bill “worthy of its name” mus 
“protect the rights of union mem- 
bers within their unions.” 


Harrison Assails Employer Groups 


For ‘Ferocious’ R-T-W C i 
or Ferocious h-1I- ampaigns 
Toronto, Ont. —George M. Harrison, president of the Railway Clerks, has accused employers of 
waging a “campaign of extreme ferocity” in their efforts to have so-called “right-to-work” laws 
enacted in six states last November. 


Speaking before the annual convention of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, Harrison described 
compulsory open-shop laws as “a smokescreen behind which unidns could be weakened and destroyed,” 


and praised the Eagles for the or-$ 
ganization’s open opposition to 
these laws. The “work” drives 
failed in five of the six states. 

Harrison, an AFL-CIO vice 
president, was here to accept the 
Eagles’ annual Green-Murray 
Award “for outstanding leadership 
and statesmanship,” presented in 
memory of the late William Green, 
president of the former AFL, and 
the late Philip Murray, president 
of the former CIO. Both were 
active FOE members. 


Employer ‘Effrontery’ 
Harrison accused “work” law 
backers of “amazing effrontery” for 
preaching that they were “trying 
to protect the individual working 


“I am reminded of the em- 
ployer representatives of 30, 40 
and 50 years ago who were ready 
to fight, bleed, and die for the. 
right of a man to work long 
‘hours at starvation wages; they 
were willing to fight, bleed, and 
die to uphold the sacred priv- 
ilege’ of a father to put his 
eight-year-old daughter to work 
in a textile mill.” 


Harrison warned private enter- 
prise that unless it accepts its so- 
cial responsibilities it may well lose 
its reason for being. American la- 
bor, he said, has accepted the 
principle of free competitive en- 
terprise, but it has not forgotten 


man against his union,” adding: 


that the making of a profit “is 


neither our basic national nor 80 
cial objective.” 
Drawing on his experience as 
a U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations, he said he had felt am 
“awareness” among all the 
resentatives at UN sessions that 
“it is possible for man now (0 
create a world free of war, of 
poverty, and of dictatorship.” 
Harrison, chairman of the fed 
eration’s Intl, Affairs Committee, 
outlined the AFL-CIO’s six-point 
program to insure world peace 
progress. This calls for the elimina 
tion of colonialism, adequate milt 
tary strength, closer alliances with 
other free nations, international nv 
clear inspection, a stronger NATO; 
and a stronger UN. 


and that he’ 
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Page Five 


Text of Me Wetiy Speech on ‘Labor Bills 


Herewith is the text of AFL-CIO Pfes. George 
Meany’s Aug. 6 radio speech over the National 
Broadcasting Company radio network outlining la- 
por’s position on labor-management reform legis- - 
lation. 

This is a critical moment: in the legislative history 
of American labor. Congress is in the process of enact- 
ng what is described as labor reform legislation. The 
Senate already has passed a bill on this subject which 
he trade union movement considers detrimental to the 
fyture of American labor. Now the House of Repreé- 
gntatives is about to consider several bills on this 
subject namely, the Elliott bill, reported by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill which has the support of a coalition of Re- 
publican and southern Democratic members,- and‘ the 
Shelley bill which has the support of the AFL-CIO. 

Whatever legislation is finally enacted on this subject 
will undoubtedly affect labor-management relations for 
years to come. Beyond that, if the final measure enacted 
places the trade union mpvement in the legalistic strait- 
jacket that some of labor’s enemies so ardently desire, 
there is a grave possibility that the nation’s economy 
might be adversely affected. 


Let me say as emphatically as I can that the AFL- 
CIO is in complete accord with the great majority 
of the American people in favor of legislation that 
will help get the crooks without harassing and imped- 
ing the forward progress of legitimate and decent 
Jabor unions. — 


Unfortunately, there are forces at work whose ' ia 
real purpose is to hamper and, if possible, to destroy 
the effectiveness of legitimate trade unions. They con- 
sider the exposure of corrupt leadership in a small 
minority of unions as too good an opportunity to be 
missed in order to fasten restrictive legislation on the 
entire movement. 

Under the guise of legislation against corruption, they 
want to tie up legitimate union activities with legal 
knots—thus making it difficult, if not impossible, for 
the trade union movement to carry on its work for 
economic and social progress. 

As part of their anti-labor strategy these people are 
deliberately circulating rumors to the effect that labor 
is not really opposed to this bill or that bill or that 
labor wants no legislation at all or that labor as rep- 
resented by the AFL-CIO is not really concerned with 
the problem of corruption. 


These rumors are all false and can be proved by a 
quick look at the record of the AFL-CIO on this 
subject. 

On Feb. 9, 1955, almost five years ago, the American 


Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations reached agreement on a set of principles 


under which the two national trade union centers would © 


merge into one organization. Among the principles 
adopted was the following, and I quote: 


‘“The merged federation shall constitutionally affirm 
its determination to protect the American trade union 
movement from any and all corrupt influences.” 


On Dec. 5, 1955, the AFL-CIO, at its first conven- 
tion, wrote this principle into its constitution and pro- 
vided the means for its implementation. 

In the summer of 1956, many months before the 
McClellan Committee came into existence, the AFL- 
CIO proposed to the platform committees of both ma- 
jor party conventions that they pledge their party to the 
tnactment of public reporting and disclosure laws to 
guard against abuses and corruption in the administra- 
tion of health and welfare funds held in trust for the 
benefit of union members. Such a law has since been 
tnacted. 

Less than a year later, following the early hearings 
of the McClellan Committee, the AFL-CIO urged exten- 
sion of the same legal safeguards for all union funds. 
We testified before the House and Senate Labor com- 
hiittees in favor of the enactment of legislation—strong 
and enforceable legislation—to prevent union officials 
fom stealing the dues money of their members or com- 
mitting other flagrant abuses. 

In 1957; through the authority and directives con- 
tained in the AFL-CIO Constitution, the Executive 
Council drew up a comprehensive set of Codes of Ethi- 
tal Practices for trade unions and trade union officials 
and presented them to our convention in December 

1957, where they were made part of the basic law of 


the federation, 


Was the AFL-CIO content with mere statements 
and constitutional declarations against corruption in | 
the labor movement? Or did it take action to give 
life and meaning to its declared principles on this 


eee The answer to these questions is crystal 
Cc ar. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


oo 


At the same convention of December 1957, at which 
it adopted its Ethical Practices Codes, the AFL-CIO 


- upon the recommendation of its Executive Council, 


and under its democratic procedure, expelled three of 
its unions as being under corrupt control. This was 
accomplished by more than the two-thirds roll-call vote 
required by the constitution. Among the unions ex- 
pelled was the Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters, the larg- 


est union in the federation. The combined membership . 


of the three unions expelled represented more than 10 
percent of our entire membership. 


Shortly: thereafter, in March 1958, the AFL-CIO 
recognized that there was still a problem to be met— 
the problem of protecting the membership of expelled 
unions as well as protecting the general public from 
the consequences of corrupt practices on the part of 
those unions. 


At this juncture, the AFL-CIO publicly advocated 
the passage of labor reform legislation by Congress 
—legislation to protect the funds of ynion members 
—legislation to safeguard the rights of union mem- 
bers—legislation to help the government get rid of 
crooks operating in the labor-management field. 


This was a truly significant action. Here was a group 
of private citizens saying to government: “We will 
assist you in writing legislation to regulate and govern 
certain of our actions.” Where else in American life is 
there a parallel? What business organization has ever 
done such a thing? And the record shows incidentally 
that business is not immune to sin nor free of racket- 
eering elements. 


The AFL-CIO at that time made one reservation: 
that we would not support or accept any legislation, 
under the guise of reform legislation, that would restrict 
and punish honest trade unions. That reservation still 
stands. 


Let us see how the pending bills measure up to this 
test. 


The Elliott bill contains provisions that safeguard 
the funds of union members, that protect union mem- 
bers against abuses and that provide criminal penalties 
for a variety of intolerable racketeering practices. We 
are 100 percent in favor of these provisions. 


But the Elliott bill also contains other provisions. It 


would place the officers of 65,000 local unions in jeop- 
ardy of being found in violation of a federal criminal 
statute in discharging their normal duties. It would 
prohibit honorable organizational practices and proced- 
ures upon which labor has built its present day struc- 
ture. It would expose unions to the danger of endless 
litigation not over real issues but at the whim of one 
or two individuals, who might be éubsidized by hostile 
employers or by Communists to undertake such harrass- 
ment. It would make it extremely difficult for the aver- 
age union to conduct its normal business in a straight- 
forward, effective way. Because of these provisions, we 
must oppose and we do oppose the Elliott bill. 

Now let’s see how the Landrum-Griffin bill measures 
up. It also contains a number of anti-racketeering pro- 


| visions. which are’ similar id! those in the Elliott Dil 


Again the AFL-CIO is 100 percent in favor. 


But the Landrum-Griffin bill goes a lot further than, 
- the Elliott bill in penalizing legitimate practices of legiti- 


mate unions. It would subject a union presiding officer 
to a two-year jail sentence merely for blocking a dis- 
orderly person from disrupting a meeting. It would 
require even the smallest local unions, without paid 
Officers, to file a burdensome amount of red-tape re- 


. ports. It would force union members against their will 


and against their basic prinéiples to handle “struck” 
goods. It would prohibit any unit from advertising 
to the public that an employer i is unfair to labor, pays _ 
substandard wages or’ operatégra sweatshop, despite 
Supreme Court decisions that have held a union has not 
only a right but a duty to speak out against such abuses. 
It would make it virtually impossible for the average, 
decent union to function effectively. 


For these reasons the AFL-CIO strongly opposes 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. 


Finally, we come to the Shelley bill. It contains pro- 
visions against thievery and racketeering which are even 


stronger than those in the Elliott bill or the Landrum- : 


Griffin bill. 

Unlike those bills, the Shelley bill would also require 
full reporting from business firms of expenditures for 
union-busting activities and the hiring of labor spies. 

But it does not contain any provisions which would 


restrict, harass or punish the legitimate activities of | 


honest and decent unions. In other words, the Shelley 
bill is aimed at getting rid of crooks, instead of getting 
rid of unions. For those reasons we support it fully 
and we hope that the House of Representatives. will 
adopt it. 

We in the AFL-CIO recognize that the worst enemies 
of labor are those few crooked union officials who have 
betrayed their trust and sold out their members and 
made alliances with the underworld. 

Because of the excesses they have committed and 
gotten away with, pressure has been built up for legis- 
lation that would victimize all unions, the great majority 
of good ones along with the few that have been 
corrupted. 

Basically, the cure for this problem is better law en- 
forcement. If the present laws on the statute books of 
our states against theft, corruption and racketeering 
had been properly enforced, there would be no need 
for new federal law. 


One thing is certain—new legislation should be 
aimed at the crooks, not at the decent, law-abiding 
unions and their decent, law-abiding members. 


The Elliott bill fails to meet this test. It places unfair 
burdens on legitimate unions. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill is much worse. It is a blunderbuss that would in- 
flict grievous harm on all unions. It is supported by 
the very elements in Congress which have consistently 


. through the years voted for the program of big busi- 


ness and against every progressive measure that would 
benefit all the American people. 

That leaves the Shelley bill. We sincerely believe 
it will do the job of getting rid of the crooks who have 
‘wormed their way into a few unions. We believe it 


will do an effective job of preventing unholy. alliances . 


between dishonest unions and dishonest employers. 
We are convinced that it will not interfere unnecessarily 

’ in legitimate labor-management activities. 
bill is anti-racketeer, not anti-labor. 


These are are the objectives that the AFL-CIO - 


seeks in labor reform legislation. We urge Congress 
to keep its sights on these objectives. If you want to 
stop corruption and not harm legitimate unions, we 
hope you will let your congressman know immedi- 
ately that you favor the Shelley bill. 


The Shelley- 
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Fair Play is the Iseue 


HE PROPAGANDA MOC that’ his ektclgpad’ ‘the labor “re- | 


form” issue, has obscured two simple, basic facts: 


i—The unregenerate anti-labor forces are determined to shackle i 


Jabor with punitive legislation in the guise of fighting corruption. 


2—The AFL-CIO is dedicated to stamping out corruption and 
racketeering in labor-management relations. 


The Old Guard-Dixiecrat coalition that has’ historically opposed | * 


every piece of liberal or progressive legislation, that has a record of 


virulent anti-unionism, has hungrily grasped at the isolated instances |” 


of corruption to launch a full-scale attack on labor. ; 
~ They have been aided and abetted in the propaganda campaign 
by business interests intent on weakening and crippling trade 
unions, and unfortunately by an Administration that appears to 
be more interested in a political issue than substantive legislation. 
“The AFL-CIO, from the moment of its founding, has carried on 


an unrelenting and vigorous campaign against corruption. It has || 


.cut its membership and its finances by 10 percent in i te three 
unions found dominated by corrupt influences. : 

But realizing that-a fight on racketeers invading both labor and 
management cannot be fought single-handed, the AFL-CIO has, in 
an unprecedented move, urged legislation to help get the crooks. 
In urging this legislation as embodied in the Shelley bill, it has 
volunteered to submit to a degree of regulation—a unique develop- 
ment in American political life—to help rid the labor-management 
areas of crooks REO, as either labor or management offi- 
cials. 

The AFL-CIO ieaad in fighting corruption and racketeering is 
unmatched by any other group in American society. The AFL-CIO 
knows from experience that only clean, democratic trade unions can 
serve the workers; that there is no room in the labor movement for 
crooks. Its oft-expressed aim is to get crooks, not unions. 


This is the record that the House must take into account when 
it casts the critical votes on labor legislation. To adopt harsh, 
punitive legislation aimed at crippling trade unions in light of this 
record is to act in disregard of the traditional fair play that.has 
been a fundamental principle of the American way of life. 


Unity When It Counts 


AS IMPORTANT new milestone in the history of trade union 
unity in collective bargaining has been reached with the an- 
nouncement by the Machinists and the Auto Workers that they 
will present a single collective bargaining program to the aircraft 
and missile industry in 1960. _ : 


The unified bargaining approach is a major step toward elimi- 
nating the practice of industry playing off one union against 
another, a practice that often has a depressing effect in bargain- 
ing areas where workers are represented by more than one union. 


This example.of unity in the collective bargaining area is another. 


indication of the importance AFL-CIO affiliates are placing on 
joint action and reasonable agreements to settle disputes arising 
out of work jurisdictions and other problems. 


It is proof once again of the benefits of merger. 
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State of Emergency Continued: 


By Arnold Beichman 


' NAlROBI, KENYA—In this British colony on - 


the African East Coast, when the Kenya 
Federation of Labor wants to call a meeting it 
must apply for a license from the police. The 
application must list speakers” names, agenda, 
maximum attendance (no overflow permitted) and 
the labor organization must agree to the follow- 
ing: * 

@ “No public address equipment shall be used 
except within the hall and any public address 
equipment so used shall be sited and ‘managed 
that it is ineffective outside the hall. 

@ “The proceedings of this meeting may be 
anes by the police on tape-recording ma- 
chines. ‘ 

@ “Questions from the audience on subjects 
es on the agenda must not be answered. 

@ “The speakers listed on the license must at 
the end of the meeting leave the hall in circum- 
stances which do not permit of the formation of 
a procession and must obey all police instructions 
in this respect. ‘The licensee (in this case it was 
Arthur A. Ochwada, KFL deputy general secre- 
tary) and speakers listed on this license shall be 
personally responsible for the performance of this 
condition and for any breach thereof.” 

IF A KFL OFFICIAL or a union organizer, 
descended from one of three tribes, wants to go 
on union business from Nairobi to Mombasa, on 
the coast, he must get a permit from’ the police 
in Nairobi and when he gets to Mombasa, he 
must report to the district commissioner that he’s 
arrived. The permit is good for a stated number 
of days. That’s what James R. Kerebe, treasurer, 
Kenya Local Government Workers Union, had to 
do when he went from Nairobi to Mombasa from 
July 18 to 22. He is a Kikuyu, one of the three 
tribes whose members must have_a-loyalty cer- 
tificate if they want to address union or political 
meetings. 

If a union can’t get a hall for its meeting, as 
frequently happens, then there’s no meeting: be- 
cause outdoor rallies are banned: If the police 
turn down 4 license application for a political 
meeting and you ask why, this is the answer you 
get: 

“I regret that I am not prepared to give my 
reasons for refusing permission for your party to 
hold a public meeting June 14, 1949. (Signed) 
P. H. Brown, Acting Officer-in-Charge Nairobi 


Extra-Provincial District.” 


Restrictive Police Regulations 
Hamper Trade Unions in Kenya 


I am quoting from letters, license applications 


and other documents which I myself saw at the 


KFL offices here. One letter I read from Brown 
banned a meeting of the Nairobi Peoples Conven- 
tion Party, headed by KFL Gen. Sec. Tom 
Mboya, because there were two other meetings 
scheduled that night and, said Brown, he didn't 
have enough policemen to go around. 


THE REASON FOR these patent restrictions 
on freedom of speech and assembly is that Kenya 
is still under a rigid state of emergency after 
séven years, because of the Mau Mau terrorism 
which began among the Kikuyu tribe and the 
related Meru and Embu tribes in 1952. Since 


- 1954, there hasn’t been any Mau Mau terrorism 


but the state of emergency continues. 


The miracle is that there is any: kind of labor 


movement in Kenya, KFL leaders say the gov- 
ernment has arrested and jailed union officials 
and prevented the growth of KFL affiliates. 
Nevertheless, the KFL is functioning—or rather 
KFL unions are functioning. 

The national center is in trouble; financially, 
it’s broke, without even a general bank account. 
The only money it has now is in a segregated 
account—$35,000 donated by the AFL-CIO for 
the construction of the KFL Solidarity Building, 
on which foundation work has already begun. 
Final cost of the ae first section. will. be 
about $60,000. 


THE UNIONS THEMSELVES, while hardly 
prosperous, are engaging in normal activity. The 
Tobacco, Brewing & Bottling Workers had an 
18-day strike in tobacco factories last June and 
won a monthly increase of $2.80, maternity 
benefits for women workers and union recogni- 


- tion, 


The brewery section had a strike and won 4 
$3.08 increase plus profit-sharing and an increas® 
in vacation leave from 18 to 22 days ‘after one 
year. The casement workers in Mombasa woa 
union recognition after a six-day walkout. 

Mboya and Ochwada said that they were ut 
dertaking a two-month organizing drive starting 
this month on major social and economic issues 
—wages, cost of living, housing, free education, 
social security, a minimum wage. They have 


called weekend meetings throughout the country. 
The only problem: can wes get a meeting-hall 
and a license? ~ 
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‘Weird, Frustrating, Ludicrous: _ s 


Morgan Gets. Runaround 4 
From Soviet Bureaucrats| 


From Warsaw, Poland—the first radio facilities 
he could reach after emerging from the Soviet 
> Union—Edward P. Morgan broadcast to the U.S. 
the following blow-by-blow account of his en- 
counter with Soviet bureaucracy and how he was 
barred from the air—for an alleged offense of the 
American Broadcasting Co., his network. Morgan, 
ABC commentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO in 
nightly broadcasts at 7 p. m. EDT, was with the 
press-radio group that covered Vice Pres. Nixon's 
trip to the-Soviet Union. 


NE OF THE STRONGEST impressions this 
O correspondent is carrying away from the 
Soviet Union is of the vast difference between the 
people and the government which rules them. 
The Soviet public is not radically different from 
the — of any other country, reflecting as it 
does a mixture of pride, 
nationalism, an aloof cu- 
riosity, and a certain 
amusement over foreign- 
‘ers and the ostumes and 
antics ... a reaction which 
melts from a kind of 
haughtiness in Moscow to 
passionate interest and 
open-faced friendliness in 
the hinterland of say, Si- 
beria. 

But the government is 
a cold, inhuman machine. To try to deal with 
a bureaucracy and/or the Communist Party hier- 
archy is like being led blindfolded into the bowels 
of Mammoth Cave and then told to find your 
You cannot do it without becoming 
impaled on the stalagmites and gashed by the 
stalactites of madly illogical logic, of calculated 
inaccessibility, of crushing inefficiency, and an 


Morgan 


implacable treachery deliberately designed to only — 


one end... the over-reaching purposes of the 
party. 

The effect can be darkly sinister, but it can 
also be preposterously silly. Perhaps the best 
way to illustrate the point is to recount my ex- 
periences in trying to do my daily broadcast on 
the Nixon trip and the weird, frustrating, but still 
ludicrous incident in which these experiences ch- 
maxed, 

WHEN DEPUTY PREMIER KOSLOYV came 
to Washington a month ago, I met the deputy 
director of the Soviet Foreign Office Press Section 
who was traveling with him—a_ thick-lipped, 
thickly-bespectacled, but canny young man whose 
name, appropriately it turned out, was Popov— 
A. J. Popov. He assured me that I would be able 
to broadcast from Moscow and probably from 
Leningrad without difficulty, but from the. Sibe- 
rian steppes it would in all likelihood be impos- 
sible. The actual experience, it turned out, was 
almost precisely the reverse. 

Heavy traffic, disorganization, and what I like 
to think were bureaucratic sunspots, made the 
origination from Moscow anything but satisfac- 


tory. 
On the flight from Novosibirsk to Sverdlovsk, 
Washington Reports: 


my radio colleagues and I spent most of the next 
day trying to pin Popov down to the essentials of 
when and where and how. He produced utterly 
and completely nothing . . . not even a clean-cut 
“yes” or “no” on the possibility. : 


THE RUNAROUND was eloquent in its per- 
fection. A Bolshoi prima ballerina could not 
have executed a more elusive pirouette. By night- 
fall, we were seething with angry frustration, and 
wheeled up our wrath like an artillery piece and 
let Popov have it point-blank. 

We announced we were going to ask the Vice 
President to make an official protest against our 
cavalier treatment in violation of an’ agreement 
of reciprocity, assuring us of all possible facilities. 
We were not asking for miracles, we emphasized, 
but we had not even been told what facilities 
existed, if any. We were blunt and firm and 
undoubtedly undiplomatic. 

Nobody, the old Moscow hands” assured us, 
somewhat aghast, but nobody, had ever talked 
to a minion of the Soviet Foreign Office like that. 

How much our outburst had to do with it, 
we'll never know, but the fact is, nevertheless, 
that the situation almost immediately changed. 

At any rate, Popov caught up with us at a 
copper mine at noon and flatly announced that 
he had established a broadcast circuit from 
Sverdlovsk for one hour that evening, and the 
three major networks could share it equally. 


BUT NOW the plot instantly thickened. No 
sooner had Popov made his announcement, em- 
phasizing condescendingly that this was all a 
special favor, magnanimously dispensed by the 
honey-hearted Soviet government, than the rank- 
ing Kremlin official on the entourage bitterly 
denounced the National Broadcasting Company. 

Into a banquet toast to peace and friendship, 
the head of Soviet Cultural Exchange Program, 
Georgi Zhukov, incongruously wedged an attack 
on NBC for its handling of the now-celebrated 
Nixon-Khrushchev television debate. 

When we got back to Sverdlovsk, - however, 
Popov declared that Zhukov had been misin- 
formed, that he had really meant to denounce 
ABC. Whereupon he produced a Siberian edi- 
tion of Pravda for July 30, quoting a speech two 
nights earlier in which Premier Khrushchev told 
a workers’ group at Dnepropetrovsk that ABC 
was the worst culprit. 

He didn’t specify what ABC in New York 
_ was guilty of, but that was enough for Popov, 
who knows the party line when he sees it. 

He immediately ruled that as punishment ABC 
could not use his special Sverdlovsk facilities, but 
NBC and CBS could. They gallantly demurred. 

In retrospect, we should thank Comrade Popov 
for his effrontery. He did not bar us from using 
the telephone. We all called up the BBC in 
London, recorded our broadcasts on a clear line 
which were graciously relayed to our respective 
networks, and used. If we had taken Popov’s 
special, but untried Sverdlovsk facilities, we might 
still be attempting to get a-signal out of Siberia. 


Javits, Clark Sine Housing Bill 
Must Aid Low Income Groups 


pus HOUSING must be a part of the 
housing program in any bill passed by the 
present session of Congress, according to a Re- 
publican and a Democratic member of the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee which was critical of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s veto of the original measure panned 


_ by Congress, 


Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) declared on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service program heard on 250 radio sta- 
tions: 

“The bill passed by Congress would provide 
for 35,000 public housing units a year, which is 
certainly minimal enough considering the needs 
of America, just for plain balance for the lower- 
income families who are displaced from urban 
renewal projects and have no place to go.” 

“What this bill does,” Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
(D-Pa.) asserted, “is to create wealth, When you 
Create wealth, you create tax resources, and I am 
Periectly confident that when 1999 rolls around 


and the last of the expenditures to which the 
President objects are made, we'll find that the 
wealth created produces taxes far in excess of the 
cost to the taxpayer.” 

BOTH SENATORS agreed that the hearings 
on the veto, though they did not build up enough 
sentiment to override the veto, should help get a 
better bill. . 

“Sure, we want to write a bill the President 


will sign, and let us hope enough public senti-|: 
ment is marshalled so that he will stretch a point |; 


or two in signing,” said Javits. “I agree that 


.we’ve got to have public housing and adequate 


urban renewal. We're not going hog-wild. We 


. didn’t go hog-wild in the original bill.” 


CLARK DISAGREED with the President's 
request that there be no limits set on FHA. 

“If we're going to have a limit on urban re- 
newal, on college housing and public housing, 
then I think we ought to have a limit on FHA,” 
he said, 


(NTS. vouR— 


Conference is the old familiar news: 


alleged desirability of readjusting “relationships” 


WASHINGTON 


FROM WHAT Mr. Eisenhower irobid. call the sunny beaches 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, the news from the annual Governors 


@ They politicked with the utmost enthusiasm, deeply engaged 
in the fascinating game of running for President or Vice President 
or of guessing right.on the nominees and winners next year. 
@ They were totally lacking in enthusiasm for what Mr. Eisen- 
hower imagines is the cardinal dogma of his Administration—the 
between federal 
and state governments so that the states do more, the federal less, 
Gov. Rockefeller of New York tangled with a fellow Repub- 
lican, Gov. William Stratton of Illinois, when Stratton said in ef- 
fect that the states would get along all right if the intrusive federal — 


bureaucrats would stop sticking their nose into the people’s busi- 


ness. 


Replied Rockefeller, who has been a federal bureaucrat and is 


running very powerfully for President: the federal government un- 
dertakes programs only because Congress authorizes and appro- 


people want them to. 


priates money for them—and Congress doesn’t spend money for 
things except when the people’s elected representatives think the 


That settled the debate, and there was no sign of vitality even 
from the governors who officially bear some Eisenhower-bestowed 


responsibility for working, out programs for a reduction of federal 


The governors really don’t want any more “responsibilities”; 
they are having trouble raising enough money for the burdens 


they now bear. And the people of the cities and suburban com-— 


plexes, where the great majority of Americans live, trust federal 
government programs more than they trust state programs. 


The’state legislatures are gerrymandered to deprive city residents 
of equal representation, and sensible city officials and political lead- 


ers have no intention of abandoning vital federal programs—-schools, 


to the mercies of such legislatures. 
* * * 


hospitals, old age assistance, wage protections and all the rest— 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE was marked by’ two sig- 
nificant political developments, one Democratic, one Republican. 

On the GOP side it became known—with full authority from in- 
side Rockefeller’s camp—that the New York governor is well aware 
of the prize of the presidency potentially within his reach and that 


he will grasp it if he can. 


This is phrased in the terms that Rockefeller will study the 


polls, determine whether he thinks he has a better chance of 


winning as GOP noininee than Vice Pres. Nixon, and make a 


decision “in December.” 


In short, he is running now, and his Republican state chairman 


than Nixon. 


is Openly beating the drums for him. He may stop running, in 
December or earlier, if the signs are not favorable. 
likely to be discouraged by almost unanimous Democratic testimony 
in Puerto Rico that he is considered “harder to beat,” if nominated, 


But he is not 


In the Democratic race, San Juan paved the way to a potentially 
spectacular showdown between Sen. Humphrey and Sen. Kennedy 
in the Wisconsin primary in the limpid month of April. 

The Democratic nominee will be selected by the national con- 
vention, and no one else, because there is no outstanding party 


~ leader, and state governors and senators are able to assert them- 


selves as “favorite sons” for bargaining pu 


rposes. 
Nevertheless, one of Humphrey’s leaders, Gov. Orville Freeman 


race, 


of Minnesota, has invited Kennedy to face Humphrey in Wiscon- 
sin, and Gov. Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin has acquiesced, and 
the collision presumably will take place. Wisconsin in the past 
has been a major testing-ground, and it looks as if it will be one 
of the few testing-grounds—Oregon may be another—for the 1960 


nery, radio director, conducted the interview. 


PUBLIC HOUSING and an adequate urban renewal program must 
remain in any housing bill passed by Congress this year, a Demo- 
crat, Sen. Joseph S, Clark (Pa.), on left, and a Republican, Sen. 
Jacob K, Javits (N. Y.), center, agreed on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. my Flan- 
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How to Buy: 


Earn-at- con Ads 
Found Misleading 


By Sidney Margolius 


Dvrne THE GREAT depression of the 1930’s, one of the 
most prominent and “reputable” book publishers brought out 


a book on “how to get a job” and advertised, “If you have only $2 


left in the world, send for this book.” 

That classic example of a high-pressure advertiser seeking to ex- 
tract the last few bucks from unemployed people is mild compared 
to the modern promoters who adver- 
tise misleading homework and part- 
time work schemes. 


These modern hoaxers have as 
their special target housewives seek- 
ing to supplement the family income, 
-and older people trying to pad thread- 
bare social security and other retire- 
ment benefits. Inflated living costs 
. . have made a ripe climate and good 

pickings for the homework pro- 
moters. 
Better Business Bureaus report 
. there are hundreds of these “earn- 
money-at-home” schemes taking over 
half a billion dollars a-year from sev- 
eral million victims in amounts from $1 to over $1,000. “Victims 
end by losing money instead of earning it,” the Boston BBB has 
warned. The St. Louis BBB has reported that “in years of experi- 
ence, we can’t find an honest deal.” ; 


THE EQUIPMENT sold hopeful homeworkers ranges from flimsy 
tie-making machines for $5 to knitting machines priced as high as 
$400, and vending machines requiring an investment of as much 
as $2,900. Complaints of exaggerated advertising by correspond- 
ence and trade schools also have been frequent recently. 

In recent months, FTC has been waging war against the exag- 
gerated ads of a number of vending-machine sellers. In a typical 
case, the FTC charged Midwest Industrial Supply, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., with making false employment offers and exaggerating po- 
tential earnings. The government found the majority of purchasers 
earned much less than the claimed “$275 monthly” and “$400 
a month” even though their investments ranged from $975 to 
$2,900. Contrary to the ads, the buyers were not given exclusive 
territories or established routes. Nor did the company buy back 
machines from dissatisfied customers as it had indicated it would. 


THE DIFFICULTY an individual faces in making money out of 
vending machines is that the big operators generally have the good 
locations sewed up, and only the unprofitable ones may be avail- 
able. Often the sellers of the machines indicate in their ads that 
they help you place them. But in the case of Mainline Sales Corp., 
of Euclid, O., for example, the FTC complained that already-estab- 
lished routes are not available and the company almost never helped 
a customer place machines. 

Another source of disillusionment is courses in invisible reweav- 
ing. In two typical cases, FTC ordered Universal Systems, Santa 
Cruz, Calif., and Skil-Weave Co., Chicago, to quit exaggerating the 
ease of learning this skill, and the potential earnings. 


MANY OPERATORS try to sell courses purporting to teach 
various businesses or trades. It’s wise to check first with your 
union local, Better Business Bureau, local public school authorities 
or state employment service office. . 

The FIC nabbed National Mail Merchandisers, Dorchester, 
Mass., for misrepresenting the potential profits from operating a 
mail-order merchandising business in your home. ~ 

People attracted by the glamour of the air age also have become 
a special prey for various schools and colleges selling correspond- 
ence and residence courses with the promise of employment as 


hostesses, radio operators, passenger agents and other airlines jobs. 
Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius : 


Rep. Dent Says: 


O'Sullivan Strike Shows Need 
For Changing Taft-Hartley Law 


Rep. John H. Dent spoke from first-hand knowl- 
edge when he reminded his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives that corruption and racketeer- 
ing aren’t the only issues in the debate over labor 
legislation. Dent helped organize and served as 
first president of a Rubber Workers local in 
Jeanette, Pa., and was elected to the URW’s first 
executive council. Following are excerpts from 
his recent speech: 


| Bint UNIONS and business corporations are 
great institutions in our free society. I often 
wonder, however, if many of us do not too fre- 
quently think of our unions and corporations 
solely as institutions and forget now and then the 
individual human beings who are their very sub- 
stance and reason for being. 


It is particularly easy to fall prey to this kind 


of generalized thinking just from reading our 
daily newspapers. Union racketeering and cor- 
poration manjpulations make ready headlines. 

I would like to focus on the longstanding labor 
dispute between Local 511 of the United Rubber 


Workers, AFL-CIO, and the O’Sullivan Rubber | 


Corp., of Winchester, Va. I chose this case pre- 
cisely because it is not amenable to sensationalism. 
There are no charges of racketeering. There 
are no charges of collusion. There are no 
charges of bribery.. Yet, within the law, in- 
dustrial relations processes have ground to a 
stop. A local union has been all but destroyed. 
And, most important, working people have lost 
their livelihood. 

As a lawmaker, this kernel of our actual social 
history interests me much more than headlines. 
What happened? Where did the industrial rela- 
tions process fail?. We shall find that the law 
itself was most to blame. The facts are simple. 


IN APRIL OF 1956, the employes of the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. in Winchester, Va., 


voted by 343 to 2 in an NLRB election to affiliate _ 


with the United Rubber Workers of America. 
The average wage then being paid by O’Sulli- 

van was 40 to 60 cents below similar organized 

shops in the heel and sole industry. The nego- 


tiations were not fruitful. The union proposed 
conciliation and mediation; the company refused, 
In May of 1956 the workers voted by secret ballot 
to strike, 355 to 2. 


Who were these workers who voted to join the 


Rubber Workers, who tried to negotiate a con- 
tract, and who were forced to strike? 

Arthur and. Asa Smith are brothers who helped 
build the O'Sullivan plant in the 1920’s and 
worked there for about 30 years of their lives. 

These and hundreds like them were honest 
working people who knew little of labor laws and 
were not concerned with power or personal ag- 
grandizement. 

They were not long to remain novices in indus- 
trial relations, however. The company immedi- 
ately began to recruit strikebreakers from the sur- 
rounding mountain country. Virginia has a so- 
called right-to-work law and the state police stood 


guard at the plant gates as strikebreakers trickled 


in day by day. 


‘NO LONGER WAS the major factor in the 
situation to be the on-again-off-again negotiations, 


The law was to be brought to play a_major role | 


in the outcome of this dispute. 

Sec. 9 (c) (3) of the Taft-Hartley law says: 
“Employes on strike who are not entitled to 
reinstatement shall not be eligible to vote.” 

A few weeks after the required year had elapsed 
after NLRB certification of the Rubber Workers 
as bargaining agent for O’Sullivan employes, the 
company instituted a petition with the NLRB to 
have the union decertified. 

The union lost, 288 to 5. The Smith brothers, 
who had been No. 1 and No. 2 on the O’Sullivan 
seniority list, with more than 60 years’ combined 
service between them, were not allowed ,to vote. 

The law which was intended to give meaning 
to collective bargaining became the tool of its 
destruction. 

The case I have cited shows clearly how the 
law can work an injustice. It is in the power 
of Congress to change, and I pray that we do so. 


Second Taft Volume Carries 
History of AF'L to Merger 


WHEN PROF. PHILIP TAFT, a recognized 
authority on American labor, brought out in 1958 
the first volume of his history of the American 
Federation of Labor, “The A. F. of L. in the 
Time of Gompers,” he set a high mark for docu- 
mentary history of the labor movement. He 
provided also a rich depository of new source 
material and documentation for students of the 
period in which American trade unionism came 
of age. 

The second volume, in which the story of the 
AFL is carried from 1924 down to the merger 
of 1955, is conceived in the tradition of Taft 
scholarship, documentation and research. “The 
A. F. of L. from the Death of Gompers to the 
Merger,” it is a notable study and a major con- 
tribution to American historical writing. : 

Yet this second volume is not without a few 
flaws, especially in the form and the structure of 
the account it presents. In undertaking a survey 
of a period of near-current history, with many of 
the leading personalities described still very much 
on the scene and quite able to speak for them- 
selves, Taft set himself a truly formidable task. 


HE CARRIED OUT the delicate and often 
ticklish assignment with a measure of success. 
But he crammed into one volume a documented 
account of the crowded events of the three most 


dynamic and effervescent decades in the history — 


of American trade union movement. To give 
full scope to Taft’s capacity as a scholar, this 
latter portion of the history could well have been 
a two-volume work. 

Another lack is the absence of human drama, 
of the sense of struggle, sweat and tears which 
characterized those years of depression and re- 
covery and of labor’s battle for recognition of 
workers’ basic rights of self-organization, repre- 
sentation and collective bargaining. . 

In Taft’s account it is often difficult to see the 
people for the documents. Too often the charac- 
ters who emerge from these pages appear to be 
reciting passages from convention proceedings, 
unlike the real people contending and arguing 
real, live issues, 


Yet the author expresses with feeling his own 
personal reactions to the events he describes and 
his own views regarding the merits and demerits 
of the actions, decisions and policies he reports. 
On Page 156, for example, he is incensed at the 
legal interpretations of a provision of the AFL 
Constitution furnished by the AFL general coun- 
sel in response to Pres. William Green’s request. 
He comments: 

“This was careless advice given by one who 
knew little of the customs and history of the 
AFL; its solicitation can only be explained as 
a paralysis of intelligence.” 

Perhaps the best portion of the book is its 
treatment of the AFL’s role in the field of inter- 
national relations and foreign policy. In this area, 
too, however, there are gaps. While Taft gives 
the AFL full and deserved credit for the early 
initiative which made possible the launching of 
the Marshall Plan by Pres.. Truman, he omits 
any mention of labor participation in the adminis- 
tration of the European Recovery Program. 


IT IS SURPRISING, also, not to find in the 
account of early days of the National Recovery 
Administration, so crucial a stage in labor’s 
emergence to the forefront of the national scene, 
fuller recognition of the role of the NRA Labor 
Advisory Board, of the battles fought by. labor 


spokesmen for minimum Iabor standards in NRA | 


code hearings, of the specific contributions made 
by the first National Labor Board under Sen. 
Robert F. Wagner. 

There are only snatches of the story of labor’s 
participation in the War Production Board dur- 
ing World War IJ. For example there. is no 
mention at all of the work of the Labor Policy 
Committee in the Office,of Price Administration 
during, this period. 

Despite its omissions, however, the student of 
the period will find Taft’s book valuable and re- 
plete with references and documentation pub- 
lished for the first time. 

The A. F. of L. from the Death of Gompers to 
the Merger, by Philip Taft. Har per & Brothers, 
N. Y., 1959, 499 pages, $7. 50. 
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To March Up Fifth pram 


NYC Plans Biggest 
Labor Day Parade — 


New York—Labor in this city 


plans to “roll the union on” this 


Labor Day. More than 100,000 members of AFL-CIO unions 
are expected to swing up Fifth Avenue in an all-day demonstration 
to tell the world that “a strong = labor movement means a strong 


free America.” 

It will be the city’s first major 
labor parade since 1939 when about 
125,000 marched up the avenue 
led by George Meany, then presi- 
dent of the State Federation of 
Labor, to open an SFL convention. 
In 1942 the former CIO staged a 
Central Park Labor Day rally but 
not a parade. 

“This will be the biggest thing 
of its kind New York City has 
ever seen,” predicted Hafry Van 
Arsdale, Jr., president of the City 
Central Labor Council which is 

' sponsoring the event, and Mat- 
thew Guinan, first vice president 
and chairman of the parade com- 
mittee. 

“It will be the first time in the 
city’s history that a united labor 
movement will be turning out for 

a parade,” they emphasized. 

Nearly 1,000 local unions affili- 
ated with the central AFL-CIO 
body and many national organiza- 
tions are expected to participate in 
the march. Their members will 
be accompanied by over 150 floats 
and scores of bands. 

Limited to AFL-CIO Groups 

Because of the size of the antici- 
pated turnout, the council has de- 
cided that it must limit participa- 
tion to AFL-CIO organizations. 
Several unaffiliated unions, com- 
munity groups and military units 
had expressed a desire to take part. 

However, Boy Scout troops, Lit- 
tle League teams and _ similar 
groups, sponsored by participating 
unions, will parade with their spon- 
sors. Ny 

A committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of unions in the theatri- 
cal and related fields is assisting 
the central body and individual 
unions in the planning of floats. 


The plans include mammoth 
rolling displays symbolizing ad- 
vances in living standards of 
workers achieved through union 
efforts; units dramatizing indus- 
trial advances over the years; and 


| the role of organized labor in 
national defense. 
Other floats will express the com- 
mon aspirations of the labor move- 


ment; its dedication to community | § 
well-being; its fight on behalf of 
civil rights; its healthy influence in|; 


the nation’s political life; its con- 
cern for schools and hospitals. © 


To Honor Retirees 

Many unions are reserving places 
of honor among their contingents 
for retired members who can re- 
mind the younger members both of 
the vast advances’in security which 
their unions have achieved and of 
the early struggles which went into 
building the unions. 

A reviewing stand will be set up 
in front of the Public Library at 
Fifth Ave. and 41st St. Repre- 
sentatives of the state and City gov- 
ernments, U.S. senators and the 
New York congressional delegation 
have been invited to review the 
march. 

In announcing the parade, the 
council issued a formal proclama- 
tion which noted “serious problems 
facing the labor movement and the 
people of America” and declared: 

“Our march will be an answer 
to the forces of greed and intol- 
erance which are busily at work 
in dark corners of our country 
seeking to undermine our vast 
economic and social progress. 


“Our march will be an answer to 
the lies and slanders which have 
been directed against American la- 
bor by union-busting forces here at 
home and by freedom-hating forces 
of the Kremlin around the world. 

“Our march will be an expression 
of the determination of American 
workers to keep.their country mov- 
ing forward in paths of progress. 
We will carry our union banners 
proudly to proclaim the fact that a 
strong free labor movement means 
a strong free America—and a 
strong free America is the hope of 
democracy throughout the world.” 


Samoa Minimum Wage 
Hike Recommended 


Pago Pago, American Samoa—In this American possession, a 
dot in the Pacific 4,150 miles from San Francisco, a special repre- 
sentative of the AFL-CIO and a Polynesian high chief represented 
workers on American Samoa in 10 days of hearings which led to a 
substantial recommended increase in the minimum wage paid in the 


island’s principal industries. 

The new rates will go into effect 
as soon as formally promulgated 
by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell. 

George Richardson, representing 
the American labor movement, and 
High Chief Maosegi T. Satele, 


Labor Plea S peeds 
Vaccine to Argentina 


The National Foundation, 
spearhead of the nation’s fight 
against infantile paralysis, re- 
sponded quickly to a labor 
plea for polio vaccine to meet 
an emergency situation in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

* The AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities national of- 
fice in New York, acting at 
the request of Inter-American 
Rep. Serafino Romualdi, 
transmitted the request for 
_the precious vaccine to the 
National Foundation. 

Within a matter of minutes, 
an emergeticy air shipment 
had been arranged to speed 
the anti-polio vaccine to the 
Latin American country. 


| spokesman for one of the principal 


family groups on the islands, were 
the worker representatives on the 
Special Industry Board named by 
Mitchell to conduct minimum wage 
hearings. 

The committee was mandated, 
under 1956 amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, to 
“endeavor to bring the minimum 
wage in American Samoa up to 
$1 an hour as rapidly as is eco- 
nomically feasible.” 


For the approximately 800 work- | 


ers in employment covered by the 
Act, the committee proposed hourly 


.|increases ranging from 17 to 25 


cents an hour above the rates set 
last: year. 

Workers in~ fish canning and 
processing would go from 52 to 75 
cents; shipping and transportation 
from 50 to 75 cents; petroleum 
marketing from 52 to 75 cents, and 
miscellaneous industries from 38 to 


‘| 55 cents. The new rates are more 


than double the average in occupa- 
tions not covered by the act. 

Most. of the 19,000 persons on 
the six inhabited islands are in 
agriculture, 


JOINT TESTIMONY in favor of.a health insurance program for federal employes is presented to 
the House Civil Service Committee by affiliates of the AFL-CIO Government Employes Council. 
Left to right are: Pres. Paul A. Nagle of the Postal Transport Association, Machinists Dist. 44 
Pres. William H. Ryan, Vice Pres. Jerome Keating of the Letter Carriers, Legislative Rep. E. C. - 
Hallbeck of the Post Office Clerks, ‘Pres. James A. Campbell of the Government Employes and 
Pres. Harold McAvoy of es ss  diaamasen : aaa 


Meany Urges 
Inquiry Into. 
Death of Idir 


Shock and grief at the death un- 
der suspicious circumstances of 
Gen. Sec. Aissat Idir of the Al- 
gerian Trade Union Federation 
were expressed-by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in a cable to Gen. 
Sec. J. H. Oldenbroek of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. 

Idir died in a French military 

hospital in Algiers while being “il- 
legally and forcibly detained” after 
having been acquitted by a military 
court on a charge of conspiracy, 
Meany noted. He was never re- 
leased despite the verdict, and af- 
ter being held incommunicado for 
some months was found to be seri- 
ously ill. His lawyer, finally al- 
lowed to visit him, noted that his 
legs had been seriously burned. 
* Meany endorsed the ICFTU’s 
demand for a commission of in- 
quiry which would include repre- 
sentatives of the ICFTU and. the 
Force Ouvriere, French trade un- 
ion center. 

“The democratic ideals and tradi- 
tions of France demand the ap- 
pointment of such a commission 
and punishment of those guilty of 
behavior leading to the death of 
our trade union colleague,” Meany 
said. 

“American late has always 
championed the closest friend- 
ship and cooperation between the 
people of-France and the Ameri- 
can people. In this spirit, we 
call upon Pres. DeGaulle to rec- 
ognize the grave implication of 
Idir’s tragic death and to put the 
full weight of his great moral 
authority and political prestige 
into assuring prompt action to 
end the war in Algeria by nego- 
tiating a just and honorable 
peace with the heroic Algerian 

_ forces fighting for national in- 
dependence. 

“Only such forthright action can 
end the situation in Algeria, which 
if continued might endanger de- 
mocracy, decency and justice in 
France itself.” 


University Extension — 
Legislation Endorsed 


Federal funds to help state uni- 
versities expand their adult educa- 
tion extension programs would 
“directly and immediately promote 
the common welfare,” Brendan Sex- 
ton, director of the Auto Workers 
Education Dept., declared in a 
statement filed with a House Educa- 
tion and Labor subcommittee. 

Sexton urged support for a bill 
introduced by Rep. Carl Elliott (D- 
Ala.) to authorize $10 million a 
year to enable land grant and other 


university extension programs | 


state colleges to develop general | 


\Federal Employes Bar 


Salary Freeze Proposal 


Federal employe unions have rejected a demand that they accept 
a three-year salary freeze as the price of House passage of a con- 
tributory health insurance program. 

Chairman Tom Murray (D-Tenn.) sought a pledge that there 
would be no 1960 request for pay raises as the House Post Office 


and Civil Service Committee opened’ 
hearings on _ federal employes’ 
health legislation. This would 
mean that the 1958 salary scales 
would remain in effect until at least 
1961. 


Murray told a five-member com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO Govern- 
ment Employes Council that he 
considered the Senate-passed John- 
ston-Neuberger health insurance 
bill the equivalent, in benefits to 
employes, of a 10 to 15 percent 
pay raise. © 

“If the employe groups plan 
to demand pay increase legisla- 
ation next year in addition to 
this major fringe benefit, they 
should say so now and this legis- 
lation then should be set aside.” 


One by one, representatives of 
the Letter Carriers, Postal Clerks, 
Government Employes, Machinists, 
Postal Transport Association and 
Mail Handlers—who were testify- 
ing jointly on behalf of the GEC— 
declared that they could not prom- 


‘ise that they would not seek pay 


adjustments next year. 
Vice Pres. Jerome Keating of 


in living costs, new records for 
corporation profits and personal 
earnings, commenting: “Certainly 
if the economy continues in high 
gear, if the elevator keeps on climb- 
ing, federal employes will be seek- 
ing their share in the form of a 
raise.” 

Other committee members disas- 
sociated themselves from Murray’s 
statement and pointed out that the 
actual cost of the Senate-passed 
health bill to the government is 
estimated at only 1.1 percent of 
payroll. 

Supporters of health legisla- 
tion have been pressing for an 
early end to hearings, confident 
they have the votes to report out 
the bill. .Murray agreed to step 
up the hearing schedule but 
turned down proposals for daily 
sessions. 

A key issue is the Administra- 
tion’s position that contributions to 
a health insurance program should 
be on the basis of two-thirds from 
the employes and one-third paid 
by the government. The union- 
backed Senate bill provides a 50-50 


the Letter Carriers cited increases 


division of the costs. 


Arbitrators Cut Fees 
In N. Y. Hospital Cases 


New York—The American Arbitration Association has an- 
nounced that it will waive its administrative fee for arbitrating 
grievances brought by workers at non-profit hospitals here and its 
members will serve as arbitrators for half their usual $100-a-day fees. 

The waiver and reduced rates will remain in effect until the end 


>. 
> 


of the year. 
ances involve reinstatement of 
workers fired during the 46-day 
strike by Local 1199, Retail, Whole- 
sale & Dept. Store Union, which 
was settled last June. The seven 
struck hospitals agreed to set up 
a grievance procedure, including 
final-step arbitration, in the settle- 
ment ending the walkout. 

AAA Executive Vice Pres. Paul 
M. Herzog said the waiver of ad- 
ministrative fees — usually $30 a 
day for each side—was decided 
upon “in view of the public func- 
tion performed by the hospitals and 
their employes and in recognition 
of the difficult financial position of 
both.” 

Union officials said 35 cases 
where employes have been denied 
reinstatement because of alleged 
picket line incidents will be 
brought to arbitration unless the 


4 


Most pending griev-‘ 


hospitals restore the workers to 
their jobs, with retroactive pay. 


Two of the seven hospitals, Beth 
David and Brooklyn Jewish, have 
reinstated all of their striking em- 
ployes. The union charges that 16 
employes at Bronx Hospital, 8 at 
Mt. Sinai, 5 at Flower, 4 at Lenox 
Hill and 2 at Beth Israel have been 
unfairly denied reinstatement. 


A number of other employes 
have won back their jobs at earlier 
stages in the grievance procedure 
including one woman striker who 
had been fined $5 for disorderly 
conduct for allegedly singing rock 
and roll songs on the picket line. 
While upholding her right to sing 
whatever she felt like, the union 
has also filed grievances on belialf 
of 11 other workers it says. were 
given inferior jobs when they re- 
turned, 
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AWARD TO the Oil; Chemical & Atomic Workers for its financial 
support of the National Mental Health Center is accepted by OCAW 
Pres. O. A. Knight on behalf of the members. Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky of the Clothing Workers — the presentation at fund- 
raising dinner in Denyer. 


Mental Health Center 
Thanks OCAW for Aid 


Denver, Colo.—The membership of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers was honored by the National Mental Health Center at a 
testimonial dinner July 26 for its support of the free, non-sectarian, 


' nationwide service institution. 


Presenting a plaque to OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight, who accepted 


on behalf of the union’s member- 


ship, was Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky 
of the Clothing. Workers. The 
“Golden Key” award of the center 
was given to OCAW for the union’s 
leadership in financial support for 
the center. 

OCAW and other trade union 
sources raised over $13,000 in 
ticket sales for the $50-a-plate ban- 
quet, with the vast majority of the 
money coming from OCAW locals 
and district councils, Sec.-Treas. 
T. M. McCormick reported. 

Knight told the more than 400 
guests at the dinner at Den- 
vers Cosmopolitan Hotel that 
OCAW’s executive board had de- 
cided to “adopt” the Mental 
Health Center because the same 
deep concern for the welfare of 
people which motivates the trade 
union movement in the economic 
sphere also prompts its members 
actively to support humanitarian 
causes. 


Scholarship Fund 
Honors Weinstein 
Philadelphia—Labor and man- 


agement in the men’s clothing in- 


dustry here have joined to estab- 
lish a scholarship fund in memory 
of Charles Weinstein, vice presi- 
dent of the Clothing Workers and 
manager of the union’s Philadel- 
phia Joint Board, who died sud- 
dently on Mar. 9. 

The fund, to be administered by 
the Charles Weinstein Foundation, 
will finance college educations for 
the children of workers in the Phil- 
adelphia men’s clothing industry. 


“This question of mental health 
is America’s most important health 
problem,” he said. “It is our hope 
that the approach of the National 
Mental Health Center in providing 
intensive psychiatric care for the 
borderline case will not only re- 
store many people to their families 
who would otherwise spend their 
lives in state institutions, but also 
that out of this program will come 
new techniques and methods of 
treating the mentally ill.” 

Potofsky said that ACWA was 
pleased to have a part in honoring 
a sister union, not only for its work 
on behalf of such an important 
cause, but also because of ACWA’s 
past ties with the institution. The 
Center used to be known as the 
Ex-Patients’ Sanitorium and was a 
recuperative hospital for TB pa- 
tients, many of whom were ACWA 
members. 

Featured speaker at the affair 
was author, editor and humorist 
Harry Golden, both of whose 
books, “Only In America” and “For 
2c Plain” are currently on national 
best seller lists. 


“The big job in the matter of 
mental health is one of public 
relations,” Golden said. “It is 
the job to convince society that 
you are able to restore people to 
a normal fulfilled existence.” 


Golden spoke warmly of trade 
union contributions to the nation’s 
welfare and said OCAW’s support 
of the Mental Health Center was 
part of a continuing tradition of 
labor support for the needs of 
people. 


Arbitrator Rules Worker 
Needn ’t Mow Boss’ Lawn 


It all started when a supervisor at the Whitehead & Kales 
plant ordered a member of USWA Local 2341 to go to the 
home of the company’s vice president and mow the lawn. 
The union protested. The grievance went to arbitration. 

Arbitrator Louis A. Stone ruled management’s right to 
| direct its work force “is limited to matters concerned with 

the the plant.” The vice president, he indicated, 
find someone else to mow his lawn. 


. 


SESS 


by the Oregon Labor Press and’ 


Congressional Record with the 
comment that “the best tribute 
which can be paid to this noble 
woman is for us to make sure, 
before adjournment this summer, 
that we improve the federal mini- 
mum wage law.” 

Miss Gleason, a teacher and 
social worker, undertook her 
trail-blazing adventure at the di- 
rection of the Oregon Consumers 
League. The league chose her 
in 1912 to survey wages and 
working conditions of women in 
stores and factories. ; 

To make sure of the facts, Miss 
Gleason herself became a factory 
worker. The job she remembers 
best was in a paper-box factory, 
pasting labels on the ends of shoe 
boxes. 

- No Hot Water 

“After two or three labels our 
hands were covered with glue and 
had to be’ washed,” she told the 
Labor Press. “But there was no 
hot water. We carried five-gallon 
pails to another part of the plant 
were live steam was pouring from 
a pipe. We held our pails under 
the pipe until the steam had heated 
the water. 

“You must remember that this 
was piecework and all these prep- 
arations took time. In. three days 
I earned $1.52.” 

Miss Gleason also took careful 
note of the appalling sanitary and 
safety deficiencies in this and other 
plants. Her survey, published late 
in the year, had such an impact 
that a wage-hour bill was intro- 
duced on the opening day of the 
1913 legislative session. 

Employers, of course, raised the 
same arguments against the bill 
they use today. The proposal, they 
said, was “socialistic.” It would 
“drive industry from the state.” 


N. Y. Unionists 
Meet With 


Congressmen 


A New York State AFL-CIO 
delegation presented labor’s case 
for a fair labor-management re- 
form bill; aid to depressed areas 
and a higher and broader minimum 
wage in a dinner discussion with 
the state’s congressional delegation. 
. Twenty-five of New York’s 43 
congressmen were present, 14 Dem- 
ocrats and 11 Republicans. 

A spokesman for the labor dele- 
gation reported the response was 
“highly favorable.” 

State Pres. Harold C. Hanover 


face-to-face meeting would pro- 
duce a mutual understanding of the 
need for action in the areas of re- 
form, depressed areas and the mini 
mum wage. 


members spoke effectively for the 


affected by labor's 
power. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew Biemiller stressed that by 
supporting an increase in the $1 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
and its extension to unprotected 
workers, labor “is not seeking to 
benefit itself but to raise the stand- 


purchasing 


it.” Most union contracts provide 
scales above $1.25, he added. 

State Legislative Chairman Ray- 
mond R. Corbett, in urging a fair 
reform bill, criticized the so-called 
“bill of rights” put into the Senate- 


passed bill at the initiative of Sen. 


John L. McClellan (D-Ark.). 


Morse inserted the story in the’? 


expressed the hope that such alg 


Chairman Louis Hollander of the | 
State Committee on Political Edu- | 
cation said that unions and their | 


small businessmen who are directly | ‘ 


ard of living of people who need | 


Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore:). 


The Portland AFL-CIO weekly ran a feature on Sister Miriam Theresa, now head of the SOcial 
sciences department at Maryhurst College, who in 1913—as Miss Caroline J. Serves the 
spearhead of Oregon’s pioneering legislative drive. 


Oregon Nun Tells of 1913 Crusad ; 
For First State Minimum Wage Lay 


The almost-forgotten story of America’s first wage-hour law has been brought to national attentiog 


It would “throw women out of 
work” because of the higher wages. 
And besides, they told a legislative 
hearing, the conditions described 
in the survey “simply do not exist.” 
Miss Gleason was also at the 
hearing. 
Offered Names 
“If you would like the names 
and addresses of the firms where 
these conditions prevail, I shall be 
glad to give them to you,” she said. 
No one asked for the names. 
_ The first Oregon law set up.an 
industrial welfare commission 
empowered to fix working stand- 
ards for women adequate to 
maintain decent standards of | 
health. The first minimum was 
$8.25 for a 54-hour week—a 
little less than 16 cents an hour. 
The constitutionality of the law 
was challenged by the owner of 
the paper-box factory where Miss 
Gleason had worked. 
A young lawyer named Louis 
Brandeis came west to volunteer | sai 


lation.” 


his help in the defense. He wo Won 
in the state supreme court, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld the 
verdict. 

In 1916, when another Of her 
surveys—this one on housing—wa 
nearing completion, Miss Gleasog 
entered the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, a Ro 
man Catholic teaching community, 
and became Sister Miriam Theres, 

In 1912, she recalled, “I neve, 
never dreamed that I would live 
to see a federal minimum wag 
law.” And she added: 


“I certainly believe in the trade 
Without un. 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill) 
joined Morse in praising the wage. 
hour pioneer. 

“I think the whole country i 
— to this noble woman,” be 


Ohio Labor ‘Applauds 
Gains in Legislature 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio Legislature ended its longest session 
on record with what the State AFL-CIO described as “a solid 
record of achievement i in some fields of social and economic legis- 


Formal idiaihiseds isn’t scheduled until Aug. 14, but the legis 


will return merely to consider any 
veto messages and to act on con- 
firmation of appointments to state 
offices made during.the recess. 

Labor’s praise of the record of 
the first Democratic legislature in 
a decade was tempered by criti- 
cism of the failure to enact labor- 
backed bills establishing a mini- 
mum wage, setting up a state labor 
relations board and requiring a 
hearing with advance notice before 
court injunctions can be issued in 
labor disputes. 

Other key planks in labor's legis- 
lative program, although sometimes 
toned down by compromises, be- 
came law this year, including: 

@ A substantial increase in 
maximum unemployment benefits. 

@ A workmen’s compensation 
law raising benefits for permanent 
and temporary disability, increas- 
ing death benefits and allowing a 
free choice of doctors for employes 
of firms which have their own in- 
surance programs outside of the 
state-operated insurance. 

@ Amendment of ‘the unem- 
ployment compensation law to per- 
mit payment of supplementary un- 


lature is in recess until then. It® 


employment benefits without ee 
of state compensation, 

@ The first effective fair em- 
ployment practices law in Ohio’ 
history. 

@ Exemption of non-profit om 
ganizations from a 10-year-old law 
which banned prepaid medical 
plans unless at least 51 percent of 
the physicians in an area partici 
pate. 

@ Authorization for voluntary 
checkoff of union or association 
dues by public employes. 

@ Amendments to the election 
laws allowing re-registration by 
mail and requiring that candidates 
of the same party be listed on the 
same line when voting machines 
are used. 

@ Removal of the $65-a-month 
ceiling on aid to the aged and sub- 
stituting the principle of aid based 
on actual need, 

The State AFL-CIO hailed the 
defeat of a stringent so-called Jabor 
reform bill proposed by Gov. 
Michael VY. DiSalle (D). The vote 


in the House was 58 to 54 against 


the bill, which would have required 


70 affirmative votes for passage. 


NEW OFFICERS of the Sheet Metal Workers are installed by ls 
Vice Pres. Moe Rosen (left) after their recent election by the exect 
tive board. Edward Carlough (center) was chosen to fill the term 
of the late Robert Byron as president. David S. Turner was named 
to succeed Carlough as secretary-treasurer. 
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labor Dept. Surveys Show: 


Union Pay: Higher 
For Similar Jobs" 


A union card is worth at least an 8 percent pay bulge to workers 
in 18 industries surveyed recently by the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 
That’s the average cash differential found in more than 1,000 com- 
parisons between jobs in union and 


gecupation, the industry and the geographical area were the same. 


non-union plants where the 


Collective Bargaining Reports,;>— 


monthly publication of the. AFL- 
(10 Dept. of Research, features a 
detailed analysis of the survey re- 
sits which show union wagés out- 
stripping non-union pay Scales in 
four out of five cases. 

The Research Dept. points out 
that the hourly wage differential 
is only @ part of the advantage 
held by workers in organized 
plants. Fringe benefits—includ- 
ing vacations, holidays, pensions 


Oh, Well, a Rose 
By Any Other... 


Detroit — Organized labor 
can’t “win” so far as the 
Detroit News is concerned. 

That was the decree hand- 
ed down by the management 
of the mewspaper, which is- 
sued the following order to 
editorial department employes 
who write headlines: _ 

“Where unions have been 
granted pay raises in con- 
tract negotiations, do NOT 
use the word ‘WINS’ in the 
head.” 


_| organized by matching—and occa- 


‘| ditions elsewhere. 


and health plans—are almost in- 
variably higher where they have 
been negotiated by a union than 
where they have’ been set uni- 
‘laterally by the employer. 
'* There’s a gain to the unorganized 
worker through union activity, the 
Research Dept. points out. .Many 


of the cases where non-union wages | 


are comparable to those in organ- 
ized plants result from efforts by 
employers to keep their plants un- 


sionally exceeding—union-won con- 


In every breakdown, the Labor 
Dept. surveys showed union wages 
higher—by industry and by geo- 
graphical region. 

Union wages were-11 to 20 per- 
cent higher in 232 comparison as 
against only 38 showing non-union 
rates ahead by the same margin. 
In 169 of 197 cases where the dif- 
ferential between comparable jobs 
was above 21 percent, the advan- 
tage was with the union job. 

The-surveys covered only indus- 
tries where there were sizable num- 
bers of both organized and unor- 
ganized plants. 


UAW Strikes to Get 
Company to Negotiate 


Fraser, Mich.—Some 250 Auto Workers struck the Cross Co. 
here in protest against “months of legal shenanigans and subter- 


fuges” in bargaining. 


The members of UAW Local 155 walked out Aug. 4, “their 
patience exhausted,” ”»” reported UAW Reg. 1 Co-Director George 


Merrelli. 


He said the workers, who make 
automation .equipment, acted after 
the company refused for nearly a 
year to meet with their representa- 
tives. The local union filed unfair 
labor practice charges against the 


‘firm and struck the next day. 


Merrelli said the Cross work- 
ers won their first contract in 
April 1957, only after an eight- 
week strike. The pact ran out 
last October and, he charged, 
the company resorted to “all 
sorts of subterfuges to evade 
bargaining.” 

He said a “management-inspired 
committee” filed for a decertifica- 
tion election. It was’supervised by 
the labor board and Local 155 won 
“hands down.” 

Merrelli said the union repeatedly 


1 bia expressed its willingness to no- 
gotiate but has heard nothing from 
the company. 

“It is evident,” he added, “that 
this firm’s labor relations are 
about 50 years behind its en- 
gineering skills in making mod- 
ern automation equipment.” 

Earlier, Merrelli had charged 
Ralph Cross, the firm’s president, 
with “double-crossing” the nation 
by announcing plans to build a 
plant in Europe while serving as 
chairman of Detroit’s “Invest in 
America Week.” 

Cross had told a Senate Banking 
Committee the European plant was 
necessary “because of high labor 
costs” here. 

The union is seeking a wage in- 
crease to bring Cross’ wage rates 


up to his competitors’, 


KOHLER MARTYRS slain in bitter 1934 strike inspire labor soli- 
darity of ¢urrent strike, now in its sixth year. Honoring memory of 
Lee Wakefield and Henry Engelmann on 25th anniversary are 


(from left): AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. 


Schuette of Sheboygan, Wis., County Labor Council; Frank Rein- 
thaler, officer of Wakefield and Engelmann Memorial Union, and 
Rudolph Renn, secretary of Memorial Union. Heymann and Renn 
were on 1934 bargaining committee of the striking AFL Federal 


Local 18545.) 


Labor Honors 1934. 
Kohler Strike Martyrs 


Kohler, Wis.—Two dead and 47 wounded, most of them shot 
That was the Kohler strike of 1934—and 
today, a quarter century later, Kohler workers are in the sixth year 
of another struggle with the Kohler Co. 

The memories of the 1934 tragedy were stirred in the shadow 


in the back by deputies. 


GE Accused of 


Profiteering, | a 
Union-Busting 


The giant General Electric Co. 

has beet accused of, combining - <a 
crackdown on unions with higher 
|| prices to wring exorbitant _ profits 
from American consumers. 

.. The charge, made by the Electri- 
cal, Radio &~ Machine Workers, 
was contained in a booklet based 
on the testimony of GE Board 
Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner be- 
fore the Senate Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.). 
The booklet,. entitled “The Peo- 
ple vs. the Profiteers,” was issued 
by the IUE over the names of Pres. 

James B. Carey ‘and Sec.-Treas, Al 
Hartnett. 

: "It quoted Cordiner as. testify- 
= |ing that management must “stand 
firm” against union wage dematids 
and instead concentrate on = in- 
creasing “productivity and efficien- 
cy.” And it cited the GE official’s 
testimony that prices are deter- 
mined not by competition, but 
rather on “the value of the product 
to the customer.” 

The publication, prepared by the 
IUE’s Education and Research de- 
partments, includes a _ recapitula- 
tion of GE’s refusal to consider the 
union demand for an eight-point 
employment security program last 
year, despite the fact that between 
1956 and 1958 GE’s profits after 
taxes rose by $31 million, despite 
a sales increase of only $30 
million. 


House Group 
Votes to Cut. 


Charles Heymann; Pres. Emil 


paid tribute to Lee Wakefield and 
Henry Engelmann, the Kohler 
martyrs of the earlier era. 

As they do every year, the Wake- 
field and Engelmann Memorial 
Union and members of the She- 
boygan, Wis., County Labor Coun- 
cil remembered the two labor 
heroes in special ceremonies at 
their graves. 

Struggle for Justice 

Leo Breirather, president of the 
Memorial Union, said Wakefield 
and Engelmann died in a struggle 
for “equity, justice and dignity.” 

“Today, 25 years later, almost 
an identical dispute between the 
Kohler Co. and its workers is 
still in progress to make the 
memory of Wakefield and Engel- - 
mann a Vivid one,” he said. 

The ceremonies were on Sunday 
this year, the day before the usual 
observance date of July 27, at 
Engelmann’s burial place in the 
Lutheran cemetery and for Wake- 
field at the Greendale cemetery. 


In Washington, the 23,000-page 


of the current strike as labor here®— 


Labor Relations Board. 


| thousands of workers and the dis- 


Cabaret Tax 


The House Ways and Means 
.|Committee has voted overwhelm- 
ingly to cut in half the 20 percent 
cabaret tax which has cost the job 
of thousands of union musicians 
and entertainers.« 

A similar bill passed the House 
two years ago i anti in the 
Senate. 

The Musicians and other enter- 
tainment unions say the heavy tax 
levied at cabarets where there is 
entertainment or dancing has forced 
the closing of many hotel ballrooms 
and cabarets. They have urged 
outright repeal of the wartime reve- 
nue measure. 

Administration spokesmen de- 
fend the 20 percent tax as a needed 
revenue source and claim that other 
factors have been responsible for 
the closing of nightclubs. 

First comment on the House 
committee’s action came from 
Benny Goodman. The “king of 
swing” said a cut in the cabaret 
tax would be “a step in the right 
direction.” 


record of the present Kohler dis- 
pute is pending before the National 


A, board trial examiner found 
about a year and a half ago that 
Kohler had refused to bargain in 
good faith and prolonged the cur- |}. 
rent walkout through unfair labor 
practices. He recommended the 
reinstatement with back pay of 


charge, if necessary, of striker re- 
placements. 

However, the examiner also 
- ruled that the officers of Auto 
Workers’ Local 833 and the 
strike committee members, about 
30 im all, were not entitled to 
reinstatement or back pay. His 
opinion was that they were re- 
sponsible for mass picketing. 


As the Kohler dispute awaited 
final NLRB decision, the Wake- 
field-Engelmann ceremony bridged 
a Kohler history running from the 
crushing of the AFL Molders Un- 
ion as far back as 1897 to today’s 
steadfast pickets. 


House and Senate Speed Up Pace on Major Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sion with action on four more 
major bills: housing, civil rights, 
highway construction and labor- 
management reform. 
. These items and the record thus 
far will prove this a “can-do” con- 
gress, according to key Democrats 
like Sen, Clinton P. Anderson (N. 
Mex.). Republicans have been try- 
ing to pin a “won’t-do” tag on the 
Democratic-controlled Congress. 
/ At the same time, Senate Ma- 
jority, Leader dZyndon Johnson 
{Tex.), bristling at criticism that 
this is a “spending” Congress, re- 
Plied from the Senate floor so “this 
fake, phony, hypocritical charge is 
exposed where even a prejudiced 
Press will have to report it.” 
Johnson predicted that 14 of 
16 original appropriations bills 
asked by Eisenhower will be cut. 
The President had until Aug. 7 
to sign or veto a Tennessee Valley 
Authority self-financing bill, He 


has objected to a _ provision 
enabling Congress to approve a 
TVA expansion program without 
his consent, but Democrats indicate 
his objection may be met if he 
signs the measure. 

Civil rights legislation began 
moving as the House Judiciary 
Committee agreed on a_heavily- 
compromised bill by a reported 
17-13 vote and the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee voted by 10-5 to 
take up a bill. 

This is the state of major legis- 
lation: 

Labor—the House committee 
bill faces debate and action in the 
House and thereafter possible fur- 
ther consideration in a Senate- 
House conference committee. 

Housing—in fashioning its new 
bill, the subcommittee kept all pro- 
visions acceptable to’ the Adminis- 
tration. From there, it either made 
reductions or ignored gke’s objec- 


tions. 


The President said no new public 
housing was needed; the Senate 
group pared housing units down to 
37,000 from the 45,000 in the ve- 
toed bill. 

Eisenhower wanted urban re- 
newal cut by one-third. The new 
bill makes $550 million available 
immediately, plus $100 million in 
discretionary funds for small cities, 
compared to the original bill’s $900 
million for two years. 

The President objected to hous- 
ing aid for elderly persons, saying it 
could be done privately. The new 
bill rebuffed him by again author- 
izing $50-million in direct loans for 
housing the elderly. 

In the subcommittee, Demo- 
crats played a recorded speech 
by the late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R-O) in which, in 1953, Taft 
said he favored “removing the 
slums” and helping “the. poor 
people” with public housing. 
Private industry could not meet 


such a problem, he said. 


Highway construction—the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
is due to take up a bill to finance a 
continued highway program. The 
group has rejected the 1.5-cent 
added gasoline tax urged by the 
President and recommended in- 
stead a $1 billion revenue bond 
issue and a slower-paced program. 

Civil rights—the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, at its latest week- 
ly meeting, decided by a vote of 
10-5 to take up a bill that strong 
civil rights members called a 
“skeleton” measure. Both the 
Senate and House bills were 
stripped, by a coalition. of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats, of 
the provision which would have em- 
powered the Attorney-General to 
seek injunctions where individuals 
claimed denial of civil rights. 
Eisenhower backed this provision 
in 1957 but not this year. 

Two key provisions in the Senate 
bill would extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission from this 


September through January 1961, 
and require state officials to pre- 
serye federal election records so 
that alleged violations of voting 
rights may be investigated. 

The Senate group has before it 
a proposal by Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.) to expand the 
jurisdiction of the civil rights panel 
to include so-called denial of civil 
rights in labor disputes. 

The House Judiciary bill, which 
was sent to the Rules Committee, 
was modified at the last minute by 
removal of a provision to grant 
federal aid to states and communi- 
ties to help them desegregate their 
schools. This had been approved 
earlier by a reported 16-14 vote. 

Chairman Emanuel Celler (D.- 
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ou He said he would seek a dis- 
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Elaborate’ Dewanbetiah Mapped: 


The Gulf Oil Corp. has set up its own political arm, thus raping the ecepteaiiok as a business 
entity openly into American politics. 


Gulf Oil Loans into Politics 
At Local, National Levels — 


_ By Robert B. Cooney 


Gulf’s political organization and program, adopted in June, was concisely outlined . -by Vice Pres. 
Archie D. Gray in a communication to “fellow employes and shareholders.” 
Gulf platis to operate on two levels: chiefly at the grass roots but also nationally. 


Regional “political. supervisors”> 


will be picked from within the com- 
pany, Gray’s outline says. They 
will be trained and in turn will train 

a “hard core” of district et 


‘a the company. 


- Nationally, a two-man Wash- 
ington office will be set up. One 
man will be a “top-notch” legis- 
lative analyst and registered lob- 
byist; the other will be a political 
writer and public relations man. 
“The political organ will be a 
biweekly newsletter out of Wash- 
ington and professionally written. 
This will be supplemented by Gulf’s 
house publications. 


To ‘Encourage’ Employes 
Beyond this tight organization 
down to the level of district man- 


agers, Gulf says it will encourage, 


its employes to become politically 
active and will “consider” leaves of 
absence at the company’s “discre- 
tion” to employes elected to public 
office. : 

Part-time civic and political du- 


ties “deemed worthwhile” will 
be brought within reach of.em- 
ployes through arrangement with 
immediate supervisors. 


“Since wives. are tremendously 
important,” the Gulf program 
‘states, their participation will be 
encouraged. ‘ 

* Gulf says its political arm “will 
function with one purpose in mind: 
What is good for a community or 
region must be good for Gulf.” 

However, Gray at the same time 
listed these reasons for Gulf’s deci- 
sion to openly enter -what ‘it calls 
“practical politics”: 

@ “Creeping encroachment” “of 
government over industry generally 
and the oil industry in particular; 

e@ “Arbitrarily curtailed” oil im- 
ports; 

@ “Severe and sustained attack” 
on oil’s 27.5 percent depletion al- 
lowance by members of Congress 
who do or do not care to under- 


Initial Hearings Open 
On Farm Labor Wage 


Congressional hearings aimed at setting a minimum wage in agri- 
culture for the first time, ending the use of child labor and halting 
exploitation of farm workers by labor contractors opened Aug. 7 
before a newly-created Senate Labor Subcommittee on Migratory 


r. 


Sen. Hafrison A.- Williams, Jr.‘¢ 
(D-N.J.), was named chairman of 


the five-man group. 
The initial session was to hear 


testimony by Under Sec. of Labor 


James T. O’Cosnell and a represen- 
tative of the Agriculture Dept. 
The Williams group will deal 


with bills in three problem areas. |. 


One bill introduced by Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.), aims at 
eliminating child labor on corpora- 
tion farms by knocking out agri- 
culture’s exemption from the child 
labor provision of the federal 
wage-hour law. 

Another McNamara bill would 
apply a minimum wage to agricul- 
ture for the first time, exempting 
family-owned and operated farms. 
The minimum would be 75 cents 


an hour for the first year after the 
law takes effect; 85 cents during 
the second and $1 during the third 
year. After that, the farm minimum 
would stay on par with the indus- 
trial minimum, presently $1 an 
hour. 

Bills introduced by Williams and 
Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N. Y.) would 
require the federal registration of 
farm labor contractors. 

Williams, in introducing a bill 
much more specific than the Ad- 
ministration proposal, expressed 
the hope that the American peo- 
ple would become more aware 
of the “hardships, danger and 
exploitation” which beset mi- 
grant families ih their search for 
work and decent wages. 


AT THIS JOINT PRESS conference, Pres. Salleh Curren of the 


Maritime Union (left) and Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers an- 


nounced a joint committee to organize the crews of “runaway” 
ships—which operate under foreign “flag of convenience” aa 
—and to negotiate contracts for the underpaid crews. 


stand the complexity of getroleuny 


economics; d 


@ Testimony of Gulf officials 
before congressional committees 
becomes “distorted, decimated or 
discarded” in committee reports. 

In short, Gray contended, Gulf 
and the’ oil industry in the present 
political climate have “been under 
increasing attack and “been denied 
a fair hearing.” 

Gray said ‘it is Gulf’s aim to get 
this story told through its political 
program. To avoid negativism, 
Gulf will push “for” cemmunity 
betterment. Public support over the 
long run can then be counted on 
when Gulf “is forced to be against 
something,” the program stated. 

Gulf’s “political” officials will 
work directly with local political 
leaders and elected representatives 
to develop “mutual understanding,” 
Gray’s outline states. 

‘Dossiers’ Planned 

“Complete dossiers of all con- 
gressmen from the states in which 
Gulf has an interest” will be main- 
tained, including voting records. 
Contacts with lawmakers by Gulf’s 
local and regional people will be 
recorded. — 

This information can then be 
used to produce “real grass roots 
support for a particular legislative 
action,” the program said. 

Gulf’s political arm is the result 
of a letter Gray sent out before last 
year’s elections to the company’s 
161,000 employes, stockholders and 
dealers. In it, Gray said: 


“If we are to survive, labor’s 
political power must now be op- 
posed by matching force and 
there is no place in the United 
States where such a force can be 
generated except among corpo- 
rations that make up American 
business.” 

In his latest report, Gray said 
his initial letter drew hundreds of 
responses from other companies 
proposing cooperative action. Gray 
said Gulf does not reject these of- 
fers but prefers to “go it alone” for 
now. 

The new Gulf organization does 
not mean that Gulf previously has 
been politically inactive. The Sen- 
ate Elections subcommittee report- 
ed that Gulf officers and wives 
contributed over $87,000 in sums 
of $500 and more in the 1956 cam- 
paign. The Mellon family, which 
controls Gulf, contributed over 
$100,000 in 1956. 


Study of Oil Industry 
Prof. Robert Engler of Sarah 


_| Lawrence College studied “Oil and 
: | Politics” 
| New Republic. 
‘| considerable evidence the oil in- 


in a 1955 series in the 
He said there was 


dustry knows what it wants and 
how to get it, whereas there is less 
evidence the American people 


, | know their stake in either a national 
oil policy or in terms of the impact’ 
‘|of private economic power upon 


democratic ideals and practices. 
“For oil is in politics at every 
level of our political life,” Engler 
wrote, “from the relationship of the 
company proration engineer with 
the state regulatory commission and 
the refinery manager with the local 
chamber of commerce all the way 
up to the intimacy of the top oil 
executives with our State Depart- 
ment and military planners at home 
and with our embassies abroad.” 


Top officials of Gulf, according 


to Engler, were among early sup- 


porters of Gen. Eisenhower. 


TRADE UNIONS IN ACTION and social and labor legislation 

were studied here for nearly a year by Dr. Carlos A. Gonzalez 
Fernandez (left), an Eisenhower Exchange Fellow from Argentinaj 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Dr. Gonzalez-Fernandez disé 
cuss fruits of the stay. The Argentine lawyer counsels numeroug 


trade unions and ae social 
Buenos Aires. 


law at Labor Union School of | 


xf 
% 


New Attack 


Senate Probers taniat : 


The McClellan special Senate committee has issued a new blast sy 
at Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa and said he will “destroy the a 
decent labor movement” if his power remains unchecked. 

The report by the committee headed by Sen. John L. McClellag 


f 


on Hoffa | 


on labor-management legislation. 

The committee summed up its 
indictment by listing 21 instances 
of what it called “improper ac- 
tivities by Hoffa and/or his top 
associates.” It accused the un-- 
jon leader of “faithlessness” to 
his own union, “callous repres- 
sion of democratic rights,” and 
ties with racketeers. 

The interim report also charged: 

@ That an “inference” exists 
that Hoffa participated in a payoff 
of $17,500 by members of the 
Detroit Institute of Laundering 10 
years ago to win “labor peace” with 
Teamsters Local 295. 

@ That Hoffa awarded health 
and welfare plans, paying $3 mil- 
lion in commissions over an eight- 
year period, to relatives of Paul 
Dorfman, ousted by the AFL-C1O 
from the presidency of a federal 
labor union in Chicago. The com- 


IBT Denied 
Court Delay 
On Monitors 


Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter has turned down a 
Teamsters Union plea for delay in 
enforcement of clean-up orders ob- 
tained by the court-appointed 
Board of Monitors. .« 


The union asked Frankfurter for 
a stay of execution, pending review 
by the Supreme Court, of a Court 
of Appeals decision upholding the 
power of the monitors to issue re- 
form recommendations and seek to 
enforce compliance through district 
court orders issued by U.S. Dist. 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts. 

Frankfurter said that the 
high court would open a new 
session in October and that no 
“irreparable harm” would occur 
to the union pending decision by 
the full court on whether to 
grant a ctay of execution and re- 
view. 

Letts has held that the union 
failed to accept numerous election, 
accounting and trial proposals of 
the monitors and directed ‘that the 
union undertake good-faith com- 
pliance. The essentials of his de- 
cision were®upheld by the appel- 


late court. 


- 


: 
(D-Ark.), covering 1958 hearings, was filed in the Senate on the 
| 


eve of crucial House floor debate'> 


mittee called the award a “payoft 
to the Chicago underworld. 

@ That the A & P engaged in 
a “conspiracy” with “high-ranking? am 
Officials” of the Meat Cutters 1am 
write a substandard contract forum 
10,000 ante souk k emplosien, 
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@ That Max Block, since ousted 
as a Meat Cutters vice president, to 
gether with members of his family 
received from the treasuries of twa 
New York locals “more than $2419 
000 in salaries and expenses for® 
three-year period .. . and manip 
lated another $293, 000 in quem 
tionable items.” 4 


Most of the interim report? 
fire was centered on Hoffa, de 
claring. “in the history of thé 
country it would be hard to find: 
a labor leader who has so shame- 
fully abused his members or his” 
trust.” 

The report said Hoffa sought (am 
“justify his outrageous behavior” Bim 
claiming he. was acting in the beg 
interests of IBT members. It addegeay 
that “he has betrayed those mena 
bers so frequently that it has ber 
come absolutely clear that Hoffa§ 
chief interest is in his own advances 
ment and that of his friends and, 
cronies—a great number of wh 
are racketeers.” 3 

The McClellan committee wal} 
particularly critical of the fact that 
Hoffa had failed te take “a singh 
definitive action to rid his union of 
racketeers and croo 4 


Federal Local Votes! i) 4 
For UFWA Affiliation ‘| a 

South Bend, Ind.—Federal La 
bor Union Local 20239 has affiliey 
ated with Local ,155,; Furnitures 
Workers, the lattéf- has announced: 

The election was conducted by 
representatives of the ATL-CH 
—— office, : 
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